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The What, Why, and Whither of the 
Library* 


A. E: Bostwick, New York Public Library 


After the hurry and bustle of a busy 
day it is good to sit down in one’s own 
home. Amid the rush of detail work, 
the countless little things each of which 
must receive separate and special at- 
tention and which come crowding one 
upon another from morning till even- 
ing, the worker has no time for that 
large and broader view, that more com- 
prehensive thought that is no less neces- 
sary to the success of his work than is 
the keen comprehension and the quick 
decision that he must show in the midst 
of the fray. In the restful quiet of the 
twilight hour he may lay this all aside 
for the moment and try to realize the 
ultimate aim of his work; to ask what 
he is striving for and how he may best 
attain it. And so in this restful spot, 
which I think we may venture to call 
the home of the New York Library as- 
sociation, 1 propose that we shal! for 
the few days of our stay get down to 
first principles, forgetting for the time 
the more concrete details of our daily 
work except as they may exemplify 
those principles and be controlled by 
them. What are wehere for? What is 
the aim of our work? How in general 
shall we best accomplish it? These are 
questions that lie at the root of all we 
do, but we seldom have time or oppor 
tunity to consider them. Here on the 
shores of this quiet lake, so far from the 
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practical problems of our work that we 
can scarcely hear them knocking at the 
door, we may sit down and think a little. 

The tendency of detail to multiply 
and to claim more than its share of at- 
tention has always been recognized. It 
is a peculiarity of the mind that it is apt 
to see the bits of stone in the mosaic 
rather than the pattern formed by them, 
to let the trees hide the forest, as the 
old French saying runs—to be unable, 
like Yankee Doodle, to see the town 
because there are so many houses. Yet 
the details, the individual parts, are ab- 
solutely necessary; there could be no 
whole without them. To a critic who 
found fault with Michael Angelo because 
he took too much pains with trifles, the 
artist said: Remember that trifles make 
perfection and that perfection is no trifle. 
Yet Michael Angelo’s work in its virile 
breadth of conception scarcely suggests 
trifling. The trifles on which he took 
pains have blended in the complete 
work, and he took care that they should 
so blend, for the ideal of that work lived 
in his mind before it stood out in the 
marble. Without such an ideal our 
work, too, will continue to be but a 
meaningless aggregation of details. 

What is the library for? What are 
we, who are in charge of it, to do with 
it? What point are we striving to reach, 
and how shall we get there? 

First of all, the library is a collection 
of books. Books are to be used by read- 
ing them. The whole machinery of the 
library, its buildings, its departments, 
its regulations, its disciplined staff, are 
to bring together the reader and the 
book. Whatever auxiliary work the 
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library may undertake, this must be its 
first task. 

Now to what end is this done? A 
book from the material point of view is 
so much leather, paper and printer’s ink, 
but on the intellectual and spiritual side 
it is a storage battery of ideas. To put 
a book into a reader’s hand is to com- 
plete a mysterious circuit between the 
writer’s and the reader’s mind. This 
charging of the mind with ideas is what 
we call education. To the physiologist 
it is a mere modification of brain struc- 
ture: to the economist and the historian 
it spreads further out; it is a modifica- 
tion of the individual’s action toward 
the whole world; it is the alteration of 
the world’s present status and future 
history. Education can not be accom- 
plished by books alone; it can even be 
accomplished wholly without them; but 
if they are used properly, there is no 
one agent that can do more for educa- 
tion than these devices for the storage 
and transmission of ideas. That the li- 
brary is an educational institution is 
now generally recognized. It is com- 
mon to call it an adjunct to the school, 
or to speak of it as continuing the work 
of the school That the school and the 
library should work hand in hand where 
it is possible, goes without saying. But 
I think we may properly object to any 
phraseology that implies the subordina- 
tion of the library to the school. The 
library stores books and makes them 
available. Part of the school’s work 
also. is to make available the contents 
of books The library may continue 
the work of the school; but so in some 
cases may the school merely complete 
the work of the library Many a stu- 
dent has received his first inspiration 
and instruction in the library and has 
been thereby stimulated to enter a regu- 
lar course of study. It is better to let 
the library stand on its own merits as 
an instructional agent. The difference 
between it and the school, fundamen- 
tally, is that the library’s educational 
energy is chiefly potential while that of 
the school is, or should be, dynamic. 
Yet though the library is only a poten- 
tial force—energy in storage—the li- 


brary plus the librarian may and should 
be dynamic too. We then have in both 
school and library the book and the 
teacher, with the difference that in the 
school the book is only the teacher’s 
tool, while in the library the librarian 
exists to care for the book, to place it 
in his hands who needs it and to make 
it effective. But when we have empha- 
sized the educational side of the library’s 
activity we have by no means exhausted 
its field. Its recreative function is 
hardly less important. A very large 
proportion of the library’s users go to it 
for recreation or relaxation. They ob- 
tain this, of course, in the same way that 
they obtain education from _ books, 
namely, by the acquisition of new ideas 
or mentalimages. The recreation comes 
in from the fact that these ideas tempo- 
rarily distract the attention from other 
ideas connected with daily work and 
worry, and that they ease the brain in 
the same way that astrained muscle may 
be eased by gentle exercise. Evidently 
it is impossible to draw a line between 
these two classes of a library’s activity. 
A zoélogical or a botanical garden is an 
educational institution, so is an art mu- 
seum. Yet the large majority of those 
who go to them do so for amusement, 
and the educational benefits obtained 
are incidental. Those benefits, how- 
ever, are none the less real, and it would 
evidently be impossible to give separate 
statistics of those who have made edu- 
cational and recreative use of the in- 
stitution. Yet we find people trying to 
do this very thing in the case of the 
public library, which case is quite com- 
parable with those stated above. It is 
assumed, in the first place, that the use 
of fiction is purely recreative, while that 
of non-fiction is educational; and, in the 
second place, that the recreative use of 
the library is tobe condemned, orat least 
discouraged, in comparison with the 
other. .That either of these theses can 
be sustained is very doubtful. The at- 
tempted subordination of the recreative 
work of the library to the educational is 
at best insiduous. Each has its place 
in the scheme of things, and comparison 
in this case is worse than odious—it is 
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misleading. Further, it is positively 
impossible to draw a line between edu- 


cational and recreative books. So far as 
motives go, one may read Gibbon for 
entertainment and Madame de Stael’s 
Corinne as an Italian guide book. So 
far as results are concerned, the intelli- 
gent reader always acquires new ideas 
as he reads, and in most cases the very 
same idea may and does have both an 
educational and a recreative function. 
But although we can draw no line, it is 
quite possible to pick out books on the 
one side and on the other, and to assert 
that these are read chiefly for educa- 
tional purposes and those for recreation. 
On which side shall the library throw 
its influence? There are many good li- 
brarians who feel that the popular ten- 
dency is too strong toward recreation 
and that the library should restore the 
balance by throwing its weight on the 
other side. Others see in the popular 
desire for recreative reading only a hope- 
ful reaction from the mental tension and 
overwork with which, as a nation, we are 
doubtless chargeable. Between these 
two points of view I believe that the 
equilibrium of the public library is safe, 
and that it is in no danger of develop- 
ing unduly either on: the recreative or 
on the educational side. 

Personally I have never felt that the 
users of libraries or any other type of 
the average American were in danger 
from too much recreation. If there is 
any use of a library that may have a 
vicious tendency it is its use for pure 
pastime in the etymological sense—the 
reading of books with absolutely no 
aim at all save to make the time pass. 
Now to make time pass pleasantly or 

rofitably may be a most legitimate ob- 
ject. Not that, and not any lawful aim 
is objectionable. But aimlessness—the 
lack of an aim—the taking out of books 
to skim or to glance at, or to look at the 
pictures, with no desire for amusement, 
or profit, or anything else—that is cer- 
tainly worthy of condemnation. There 
is more of it than we know of, and it 
constitutes a menace to our intellectual 
future. Newspaper reading fosters it, 
but not necessarily. Newspaper read- 
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ing with an aim is far better than aim- 
less skimming and skipping of a literary 
classic, and I should rather see a boy of 
mine reading the most sensational dime 
novel he could lay hands on, with the 
definite desire and intention of finding 
out how Bloody Bill got his revenge, 
than lazily turning over the pages of 
Scott with no idea of what the story 
was about. The first would be the case 
of a good reader and a bad book; the 
second that of a good book and a bad 
reader. The library can easily deal with 
the book; it can not so easily manage the 
reader, though it may try to do so. In 
the case of the bad reader the storage 
battery of ideas has lost its connection. 
It would be well for some of us if we 
should forget for the moment the differ- 
ence between fiction and non-fiction and 
should try to mend this broken link. 
And now a word about ourselves. 
What are we, who are engaged in this 
work, laboring for? Why are we work- 
ing, and what do we expect to accom- 
plish? In answering this question it will 
be better for us to free ourselves entirely 
from the bondage of words that mean 
nothing. Some of us—I hope very many 
of us—are in the library work solely be- 
cause we love it and can not keep out of 
it. Others are trying with more or less 
success to persuade themselves that this 
is their reason. Still others can not 
truthfully say that they have had a “call” 
to library work and some of these are 
conscientious enough to fear that they 
are in the wrong place and that the work 
is suffering thereby. To these I desire 
to address a word of consolation and 
encouragement. The impression is very 
general that the greatest work of the 
greatest minds had no motive but the 
productive impulse. The poet, accord- 
ing to this view, sings because he can not 
helpsinging. The artist paints solely to 
satisfy the creative longing within him; 
the musician composes for the same 
reason. Nowthe fact is that aman who 
is capable of great work or of ordinarily 
good work may produce it under a vari- 
ety of impulses. Some act more strongly 
on one man; others on another; or the 
same man may be more susceptible to 
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a given impulse at one time or place 
than at another. Without a doubt, 
many of our immortal works were the 
result of simple inability to keep from 
producing them. But just as certainly, 
others were the work of men who had 
to school themselves by long practice 
and then to hold themselves to the work 
with iron determination. ‘Genius,’’says 
Carlyle,‘‘is nothing but an infinite capac- 
ity for taking pains.” To whicha modern 
critic teplies, “On the contrary, genius is 
an infinite capacity for doing things 
without taking any pains at all.” Both 
are right. There are both these kinds 
of genius—and many others. The writer 
who attempts to bind down genius to 
rules and formule will have a hard task. 
And what is true of genius is also true 
of ordinarily good work, the work that 
you and IJ are trying to do in our libra- 
ries. Some of us doit easily because we 
can not helpit; others do it with more or 
less difficulty under the pressure of one 
or another need. One,though the work 
itself comes hard to him, loves the result 
to be accomplished; another, perhaps, 
is toiling primarily to support himself 
and those dependent on him. What of 
that? We have been placed where we 
are, to secure certain results. We want 
the help of everyone who can contribute 
a share of honest, intelligent work to- 
ward the attainment of these results, and 
we shall not ask for motives or inquire 
into the exact amount of effort that was 
necessary, provided the work has been 
done and well done. 

I] have the greatest sympathy for the 
conscientious library assistant who feels 
that she ought to love her work in the 
same way perhaps that she loves music 
or skating or a walk through the autumn 
woods, and because she does not sit 
down to paste labels or stand up to 
wait on the desk with the feeling of ex- 
hilaration that accompanies these other 
acts, she feels that library work is not 
her metier. 

Such workers should possess their 
souls in peace. It is very common for 


routine work to pall upon him who does 
it and we are all apt to think that no 
work but ours has any routine. Our 


weary eyes see only the glorious mo- 
ments of success in the lives of other 
toilers; we are blind to the years of 
drudgery that led to them. The rem- 
edy is to look forward. You may not 
enjoy climbing the mountain, step by 
step, but the view from the summit is 
glorious. And if to sustain yourself 
on the climb you think of the bread and 
cheese that you have in your lunch 
basket, I can not see that there is aught 
to complain of. 

All over the world there are workers 
who feel that they are not worthy of 
their work. It is dull: it palls on them: 
But if their lot had only been different! 
If their work had been that of the musi- 
cian or the artist! Then toil would be- 
come pleasure, and the hours that now 
drag heavily would flit on wings. Very 
little of this feeling is justifiable, and 
these dissatisfied workers will do better 
work if they are made to realize that it 
is only the favored few who can bring 
enthusiasm to the daily routine. The 
most that we can ask of the average 
worker is a conviction of the useful- 
ness of his work and a determination 
to make it as useful as possible. More: 
such a determination honestly lived up 
to is sure to beget interest—that con- 
crete interest in one’s work that is worth 
much more, practically, than an ideal 
love for it. The woman who goes into 
slum work impelled only by a vague 
love for humanity is apt to give up 
after a little when she discerns that hu- 
manity in the concrete is offensive in so 
many ways. But if she forces herself 
to keep on, and to make herself as use- 
ful as possible, there comes the personal 
interest that will bind her to her task 
and that will increase its usefulness. 
So it is with library work; you need not 
love it ideally to succeed in it; you 
need only buckle down to it until you 
feel the personal interest that will carry 
you through triumphantly. 

And what is it all about? In the 
broadest sense, as I have already said, 
we librarians are the purveyors of ideas 
stored up in books. These ideas are 
more to man than mere education—they 
are life itself. Life is growth, not stag- 
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nation —it involves change and acquisi- 
tion. “Life is change,” says Cardinal 
Newman, “and to be perfect, one must 
have changed many times.” To contrib- 
ute the opportunity and the stimulus for 
such change is our business. The child 
cries out to his environment—‘‘Give me 
ideas and experiences; good and pleas- 
ureable if you can, bad or painful if you 
must, but give me ideas and _ experi- 
ences.” Part of this craving it is the 
duty of the public library tosatisfy. The 
craving may grow less keen as we grow 
older, but it never really ceases to exist. 
To satisfy that craving in legitimate 
ways and to guide and control it if we 
can’is our business, stated in the broad- 
est possible terms. That is what we are 
aiming at. The librarian should be the 
broadest minded of mortals. He should 
be aman in the widest sense—to him 
nothing human should be alien. 

This is decidedly broad and corre- 
spondingly vague. Being so, it may be 
interpreted by every worker in the way 
that appeals to him most. To one, the 
educational work of the library will 
make the strongest appeal; to another, 
its recreational function. One may 
prefer to lay stress on the guidance of 
children’s reading: another on reference 
work with adults. These are all phases 
of one and the same general class of 
acts—the imparting of ideas by means of 
books—and there is no reason why each 
worker should not gain interest in that 
work by and through the particular 
phase that appeals to him. 

“T wish,” says one of James Lane 
Allen's characters, “That some virtue— 
say the virtue of truthfulness, could be 
known throughout the world as the un- 
failing mark of the American. Sup- 
pose the rest of mankind would agree 
that this virtue constituted the charac- 
teristic of the American! That would 
be fame for ages.” We librarians may, 
in like manner, not only wish but strive 
to make some one virtue characteristic 
of our work—say the virtue of useful- 
ness. “As useful as a librarian;” “As 
indispensable as the public library.” 
These are not yet, I am afraid, house- 


hold phrases. But why should we not 
make them so? 


Library Ethics and Good Taste 


To the editor of PusLic Liprarigs: 

Will you allow a few suggestions in 
lines which might perhaps be called li- 
brary ethics and good taste? 1 shall 
venture to put them in the form of cate- 
gorical statements with which I think 
all your readers will agree, though we 
may all quite thoughtlessly and uncon- 
sciously violate some one of them. 

A librarian responsible for arranging 
library conferences has no right to print 
the name of any person on the program 
without the express promise of that per- 
son to be present at the meeting and to 
take the part assigned him. A librarian 
accepting a place on a program is under 
obligation to the program committee 
and to the audience to be present and 
perform his part to the best of his abil- 
ity. Only the most serious and imper- 
ative reasons, not to be foreseen at the 
time of making the engagement, can re- 
lease him from the obligation. 

No woman should accept a place on a 
library program unless she is confident 
that she can be heard with ease by every 
one in the audience. 

It seems a little incongruous to read in 
library periodicals that Miss——of the 
—— Library school has accepted the 
position of minor assistant in the —— 
Public library, when all her friends know 
and most of those who read the item 
suspect that she is just out of the school 
and is very glad to take what is for the 
time being her only opportunity to work. 
After she proves her capacity by five 
years or more of good service, no one 
will begrudge the statement that she has 
accepted a more responsible position in 
another institution. 

It is not in quite good taste for a wo- 
man who is a librarian in interviews with 
newspaper reporters, or in any other 
connection, to praise indiscriminately 
the work of women as librarians. 

Respectfully, modestly and hopefully 
submitted to my fellow librarians. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 
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Relation of Trustee and Librarian* 
Ellen D. Wilson, librarian, Steubenville, Ohio 


It would seem at first thought that a 
subject so much discussed as this would 
have had all virtue winnowed from it 
and nothing would remain save at most 
a summary of all that able men have 
said in their exhaustive conference pa- 
pers and in the discussions which fol- 
lowed. Of course the reason of this 
much speaking lies in the fact that this 
is a question of personalities, either al- 
lied or antagonized, and like all questions 
dealing with personalities, the problem 
differs with each new combination of 
librarian and trustees, reconstructing it- 
self as often as these change. And as 
a natural consequence of these multi- 
combinations and continuous changes 
something always remains to be said. 
The constant and necessary factors 
among all these variants, these unknown 
quantities of librarians and _ trustees, 
should be, I take it, friendliness, har- 
mony, mutual understanding, cordial 
coéperation. 

As a matter of fact both trustee and 
librarian have precisely the same end 
in view, the same ground to cover, the 
same hearty desire to serve the public, 
the community at large, and to serve 
them in the best possible way; to make 
the library a real support and help, the 
very center of the intellectual life, so 
that the people may grow to depend 
upon it at all times; to foster public 
spirit among the masses and, to each 
individual, make the library a living 
power, a vital inspiration. 

To bring this aim to fulfillment both 
must work together. The librarian 
needs their support to make her work 
energetic, useful, and progressive, and if 
she feels that the trustees are heartily 
loyal to her, as is she to them, the effect 
will be seen in the results of her work. 
If, on the other hand, a critical spirit is 
manifest .and her actions submitted to a 
fault-finding scrutiny, she cannot, I 
know, put forth her best efforts or do 
her best work. Each weak library in 


~ *Read before the Ohio Library association at Columbus, 
Ohio, Oct. 2, 1902. 
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the state is a weak link which injures 
the library cause in that state, and that 
injury—as all injuries affecting the li- 
brary—is as keenly felt by the trustee 
as by the librarian, or vice versa. 

That this harmony does not always 
exist is often sadly evidenced, and I 
have heard the excuse offered in exten- 
uation that opposition promotes vigor, 
and that the more obstacles present 
themselves, the more eager one be- * 
comes to carry one’s point and come off 
victorious. But it would seem to me 
that the energy expended in this strife 
would better go into one’s work with 
the people and into the activities of 
one’s profession. 

Perhaps a short resumé of the re- 
spective duties of trustee and librarian 
may not be out of place, a suggestion of 
what the division of labor might satis- 
factorily be, for, as you know, ‘ta prop- 
er conception of one’s own duties and 
others’ rights is a good foundation for 
harmony.” The trustee comes first in 
the scheme “of things as they are” for 
of him and because of his will comes 
the librarian, and through him is the li- 
brarian given her duties. Having said 
this, 1 am tempted to quote the words 
already used in this connection— Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, why hast thou made me thus? and 
to hasten on to follow the example of 
some clergymen who each Sunday sol- 
emnly inform the Almighty what his 
duties shall be for the coming week. 

The ideal library trustee has been de- 
fined as a man or woman who has cul- 
ture, who has business judgment, and 
who has love of books. And to this I 
would add what seems to me most im- 
portant of all— public spirit. We have, 
I rejoice to say, many men fulfilling 
these requisites on the library boards of 
the country, largely because the posi- 
tion is looked upon as one of dignity 
and honor and worthy of acceptance by 
the best men the community affords. 
To these, then, falls the management of 
the business affairs of the library; raising 
the money to carry on the library work, 
to invest or manage it suitably, to dis- 
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burse it carefully. To govern the li- 
brary in its sense of determining its gen- 
eral policy and scope, not administering 
its affairs—that belongs to the librarian. 
Which brings me to the chief point, 
that the trustees having chosen with 
care and discretion a librarian in whom 
they have confidence, would do well to 
show that trust by letting her pursue 
her own way, try reasonable experi- 
ments and then hold her responsible for 
the results of her work. They are not, 
in all probability, trained in bibliograph- 
ical or library lore and must depend on 
her to know her work and perform it 
faithfully. The trustee, it seems to me, 
should keep himself informed on library 
matters, not only those of his own li- 
brary but of others. If he can find time 
he would gain much by attending li- 
brary meetings (or, if this is not possi- 
ble, reading the reports of the confer- 
ences), visiting other libraries and read- 
ing their reports to see results and get 
relative ideas concerning this work, and 
he would by these means be able to 
judge intelligently if the librarian under 
his jurisdiction is living up to her oppor- 
tunities. In this way he can criticise 
justly and suggest helpfully, which is 
one of his chief duties and privileges in 
his frequent visits to the library. Let 
him encourage the librarian to take the 
initiative, to make her feel that she is 
expected to put her own personality 
into the work, and that she will be up- 
held by the trustees, who will stand be- 
tween the library staff and unfair crit- 
icism from outside. Let the trustee 
give the librarian his advice, his co- 
operation, his assistance. If the libra- 
rian is not worthy of all this, then she 
is not worthy to be the librarian, and 
one of the trustee’s most disagreeable 
duties must be performed—that of dis- 
missing her. Finally it occurs to me 
that the whole board must work to- 
gether, not giving way to personal prej- 
udices or preferences, but with “liberal 
intelligence and hearty accord” work 
as one man for their common interest— 
the library. 

One of the most encouraging signs in 
library times is that the trustees are no 
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longer mere business managers but are 
showing so much interest in library work, 
not only in the library with which they 
are directly connected but in the whole 
movement throughout the United States. 

The librarian on her part, being en- 
trusted with the detail work of the li- 
brary, should do all in her power to 
make the library useful to the people 
by making books available, the library 
attractive, helping clubs and schools, 
taking advantage of all the thousand 
opportunities open to her today. She 
knows the needs of the people and the 
weak places of the library, so to her 
should be delegated the power of se- 
lecting the books with the help, per- 
haps, of a book board or committee. 
The list being prepared, it would seem 
wise to submit it to the trustees for ap- 
proval, that they may cut or add to it 
at their discretion. 

In the same way the choice of assist- 
ants may well be left to her, the board 
of course making the formal appoint- 
ment, for, understanding her work thor- 
oughly, she will also know the best kind 
of person to put in charge of certain 
portions of it. The control of these as- 
sistants also lies with her, all complaints 
should be brought to her, and only 
those she fails to adjust be carried to 
the higher court. 

The librarian, as a matter of course, 
should always submit gracefully to all 
decisions of the trustees, even when the 
decision runs counter to her judgment, 
remembering that with them rests the 
ultimate authority and responsibility. 
She may with propriety present her 
opinion or request for consideration and 
the trustees will realize that it is not 
from personal motives but for public 
welfare she is speaking, and she will on 
her part remember that the trustees are 
obliged, to a certain extent, to act in 
accordance with popular sentiment, and 
therefore not urge innovations or force 
action until they have had time to feel 
the pulse of the public, to find out how 
such a movement will be received, and 
are ready to act harmoniously upon it. 

It has been said that the relation be- 
tween trustee and librarian should be 
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wholly a legal one, never social or per- 
sonal. What pernicious and false doc- 
trine! Exactly the contrary will make 
for the best results, for if she has 
their personal confidence and _friend- 
ship it will help wonderfully. They 
know her ideals, her ambitions, her mo- 
tives and the character from which they 
spring. Also her prejudices and bias per- 
haps, and can guard against these when 
she is making requests, for most of us 


have some special tangent which should, 


be cut off and some part of our work 
which is distasteful and in the doing of 
which we need encouragement. Then, 
on her part, the librarian learns some- 
thing of the individual taste and ten- 
dencies of the trustees, finds out the 
strong points of each and can turn to 
different ones in different emergencies 
and call on the qualifications which will 
count for most. One of these trustees 
may be distinctly a bookish man and can 
help amazingly in going over files and 
auction catalogs— he will enjoy it, too, 
and his interest will grow with his enjoy- 
ment. Another will be imbued with the 
fire of public spirit and will aid in the 
work of starting civic clubs and promot- 
ing university extension, etc. 

A third may have a family of grow- 
ing boys and girls in school and your 
school work will find in him a ready co- 
operator. Another may have excellent 
taste—there’s a man who will appreciate 
bulletins, who can buy your pictures. 
Here’s one who has great tact in deal- 
ing with people and when a difficulty 
arises—as difficulties do—with a _recal- 
citrant public, by talking it over with 
him vou may get light and help on the 
course best to pursue. Every one of 
course likes to feel that their best side 
is being drawn out, that they are help- 
ing along the lines where they are best 
fitted to advise, and passing judgment 
on the things where their experience 
and taste make them an authority. In 
this way you make the finest use of the 
most potent force in the world-— per- 
sonality. The trustee is developed as a 


man, as a power in the community and 
in his function as a trustee, while the 
whole community is benefited by his 
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knowledge and judgment, through your 
ability to use to the utmost the mate- 
rial on your board. The librarian be- 
ing the ‘medium between trustee and 
public,” she can do this to fullest ad- 
vantage if she be tactful and alive to 
the possibilities. She can also interest 
each one in some special phase of li- 
brary work, making them feel their in- 
dividual worth and appreciate their own 
importance. I think this last should be 
impressed upon us all, trustees and li- 
brarians alike—this feeling that we are 
important, for if we are not of worth to 
ourselves we are not to anyone else, 
and we act more wisely, more helpfully, 
more thinkingly, in direct ratio as we 
feel the dignity and importance of our 
work and our relations to it. One of 
the individual responsibilities of each 
member is to keep up public interest. 
Talk about the library and its value to 
your circle of acquaintances; each one 
of them has his, and the eddies spread. 
If you have a friend who is a specialist 
in some line of work, get him to give 
you a list of works on his subject. 

It is probable that the trustees stand 
for different elements in the commun- 
ity, so their spheres of influence will 
differ and will reach the diverse ele- 
ments which they represent. What- 
ever happens do not allow them to 
grow indifferent—that is the deadliest 
enemy to any work, for you just must 
have enthusiasm among trustees and li- 
brarian in order to arouse enthusiasm 
in the public and to do forceful work. 

I can close this paper with nothing 
more appropriate than the words of Mr 
Crunden, spoken on this same subject 
at Fabyans in 1893: 

To the trustees the library is a side 
interest, at most the avocation of a few 
hours a. week; to the librarian it is an 
absorbing vocation; it is not only his 
source of livelihood, it is his life. 





An attendant who is made to feel that 
a part of the work and responsibility 
and the glory resulting from them are 
hers individually, will not decline into a 
library machine, but will grow into a 
helpful member of a useful community. 
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Library Notes 


Melvil Dewey, director New York State 
library 

651 Haste and leisure dictation—Wherever 
a large mail is handled there are always 
certain letters that must go by return 
mail if possible. There are others where 
delay of a day or two or even a week 
makes little difference, and in a day’s 
dictation there is apt to be not a little 
matter for reports, articles, etc., that 
could be delayd for a week, if neces- 
sary, without inconvenience to any one. 


Where several dictators use the same’ 


stenografer the first one may get all 
his letters, both urgent and leisure, writ- 
ten, while the next dictator gets none 
till next day. A good plan is to have 
each dictator use two pigeon-holes, one 
for haste, the other for leisure matter, so 
the stenografer can write out all “haste” 
before doing any “leisure” work. 

025.7 Bindery in building—The usual ex- 
perience is that no money is saved by a 
library that has its own bindery, but it 
gains three important things: 

1 Better work. It buys only the best 
material, can control workmen as to 
methods and be sure of getting exactly 
the best. 

2 Convenience. The books being 
constantly in the building can often be 
had to accommodate a reader who would 
be disappointed if they were away at a 
bindery, not to be back perhaps for some 
weeks. 

3 Safety from fire. Binderies are 
usually dangerous risks. The library 
itself is safer and more carefully watcht. 
Some libraries get most of the advan- 
tages by contracting for their work to be 
done on the premises. If the binder 
furnishes his own material, this must be 
inspected for quality. Some libraries 
contract for work only, furnishing their 
own material, and this must be watcht 
to guard against loss or waste, and some 
one must make frequent visits to the 
bindery to see that the work, specially 
that which is hidden in the completed 
book, is done according to library stand- 
ards. It is so easy to inspect both work 
and materials if the bindery is in the 
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building that this plan appeals strongly 
to those who dislike to take the full re- 
sponsibility of the bindery. The con- 
tractor can work with his men and be 
sure that he gets full returns for the 
wages paid. 

029.1 Unwarrantable facsimiles—We rec- 
ognize a reason for a facsimile of an im- 
portant document or of the writing of a 
famous author, but there is no excuse 
except the vulgar desire for individual- 
ity or the assumption that the reader is 
so green as not to recognize the fact of an 
imitation, in reproducing the handwrit- 
ing of mere nobodies or of imitating the 
irregularities of the ribbon printed work 
of typewriters in poor alignment. It 
takes more space, it is harder to read and 
deceives noone but anignoramus. Many 
people are affronted by the implication 
that they will think such a thing a per- 
sonal letter when it was obviously sent 
out by the hundred to others. A cir- 
cular recently received had the matter 
printed in perpendicular lines. Some in 
short sentences were printed backward, 
Chinese fashion. The whole thing is a 
vulgar straining for effect. Life grows 
more and more precious and time for 
reading is harder to get. We ought to 
consign instantly to the waste basket 
without a second look all such matter 
that is not printed in the most legible 
way so as to remove every possible 
obstacle to its quick reading. 

055.50 Public documents— No one appre- 
ciates as well as a librarian the great 
value of many documents printed at. 
public expense. No one can appreciate 
better than he the wastefulness and folly 
of much printing done at the cost of 
the taxpayers. As the State library by 
law has the general charge of the state's 
books and the responsibility of distrib- 
uting publications to the various states 
of the world, we have the best oppor- 
tunity to see these difficulties. Many 
tons of books and pamphlets are sent 
to this building vearly that might much 
better be sent directly to the paper mill 
ifit is necessary that the cost of printing 
and binding them should be incurred. 
Yet of a few publications we have an in- 
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sufficient supply to meet the steady de- 
mand from people who would use and 
value them. I have repeatedly urged 
the importance of stopping the printing 
of useless matter at least far enough to 
allow printing what is really valuable. 
Many things now appear and are paid 
forin three different places. A pre- 
liminary pamphlet edition is wisely is- 
sued, then from the same type it is 
printed in a bound department report, 
then it is again included in the complete 
set of senate and assembly documents as 
if it were nowhere else available. Brief 
reports and other papers presented to 
the legislature should of course be bound 
up in the annual set of documents, but 
little is to be said in favor of including 
also all the department reports. Every 
member of the legislature and every per- 
son who gets the long set can have the 
separate department volume just as well 
and this large expense could be saved 
to the state, and libraries of the world, 
both public and private, could be saved 
the expense of storing duplicates on 
their shelves, but it is a rare thing for 
one to wish to go to the legislative docu- 
ments to find the report of any depart- 
ment or officer instead of taking that 
report by itself where it is more con- 
veniently consulted and where it can be 
more closely classified on the shelves of 
the library. Some libraries deliberately 
take these bound sets and tear them to 
pieces in order to distribute the individ- 
ual reports where they belong, so that 
we have the expense of binding in sets 
and the expense again of tearing to 
pieces and rebinding in order to get on 
the shelves the needed report without 
extraneous matter. An improvement 
that adds to expense is often held back 
on that account, but when better results 
can be attained at less cost and when the 
book department of the state is crippled 
at every turn in its growing work by the 
need of money which could be spent 
economically and efficiently for the pub- 
lic benefit, it seems incredible that some 
method can not be found by which use- 
less printing costing vast sums can be 
stopt. The function of the library is to 
care for and distribute as wisely as possi- 
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ble the printed matter which comes to 
its hands, but unfortunately for the tax- 
payer, it has no power to determine 
what shall be printed. 


Specialization in New York etate library— 
No library has means or men enough 
to do all the useful things for which it 
might properly be askt. The wise plan 
is for each library to select as its share 
of general work the thing it can do to 
the best advantage, giving others the 
benefit of its labors. As we have facili- 
ties hardly equald elsewhere on subjects 
connected with legislation, we have 
chosen this field as one of our great 
specialties and are glad that the results 
of our work are being used in so many 
other states, thus enabling them without 
cost to increase greatly the practical ef- 
ficiency of their libraries. In the same 
spirit we expect to get from other li- 
braries resuJts of their labors in other 
fields to which we are unable to give 
special attention. 

Annual review of legislation and digest of 
governors’ messages— Beginning with 1902 
we issue a review of legislation.- All 
laws past in all the states are submitted 
to a recognized authority in that subject 
who examines them and puts in brief 
form the trend of legislation of the year. 
Our sociology librarian, Dr R. H. Whit- 
ten, also analyzes, classifies, and indexes 
the governors’ messages of each vear, 
and makes a brief topical digest for 
those who wish to find in compact, com- 
parativ form, all comments on a given 
topic by chief executivs in messages to 
the legislatures. As the formal and of- 
ficial utterance by the executiv head of 
each state on public questions, these 
messages are the most important and 
valuable key to the trend of legislation 
and public opinion and seem worthy 
this new effort to make them more ac- 
cessible. It is hoped that other state li- 
braries will take up theirown documents 
and messages and make them also avail- 
able from the beginning. 


A library building, to be an ornament 
to a place, should be, above all things, 
simple and dignified in appearance. 
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Suggestions to District Library 
Clubs 

There were seven or eight District li- 
brary clubs organized last spring in New 
York, in the western part of the state, for 
the purpose not only of improving the 
technical part of the library work but also 
to widen the interest and knowledge of 
the general public and the supporters 
of the library as to the aim, object, and 
scope of the institution and library work 
in general. 

These associations were formed under 
the direction of the Institute committees 
of the New York Library association 
and at the recent meeting the following 
suggestions were included in the Report 
on library institutes. 

Suggestions to district library clubs 

The committee on Library institutes, 
appointed by the New York State li- 
brary association, desires to suggest 
some of the ways and means by which 
the newly organized District library 
clubs may be of assistance in advancing 
the library interests of their respective 
districts. 

1 There should be a carefully pre- 
pared and frequently revised list of all 
the public libraries in each district; with 
the number of volumes in each, the 
number of periodicals taken, the circu- 
lation of the past year, the days and 
hours when each library is open, the an- 
nual revenues of each library, the name 
and address of each person employed 
on the library staff, and the names and 
addresses of the trustees of each library. 
This list should be in the hands of the 
District club. All library workers should 
be invited to join the club. 

This information and membership 
will be extremely valuable in determin- 
ing the work of the District club. 

2 Where a library founded and sup- 
ported by popular vote is not yet fully 
established, or where its resources are 
very limited, a local Women’s auxiliary 
may be formed advantageously; to co- 
operate in specific undertakings, with 
the library officials. The names and ad- 
dresses of these auxiliaries and of their 
officers should be properly filed with the 
secretary of the District club. 
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3 Whenever possible, there should be 
secured in at least one local paper or in 
one published near each library and cir- 
culating among its patrons, certain space 
to be known as the Public library col- 
umn: in which should regularly appear 
library news, both local and otherwise, 
carefully prepared. 

The librarians ought to be very quick 
to use this as a medium of correspond- 
ence with patrons concerning all mat- 
ters of mutual or public interest. Here 
should appear lists of new books, special 
lists for special occasions, hints to read- 
ers, suggestions to women’s clubs, news 
from other libraries, short criticisms 
(original or quoted) of current books, 
news of the magazines, the annual or 
semi-annual report of the library, etc. 
Copies of these library columns sent 
regularly to the secretaries of the Dis- 
trict clubs, will keep them informed as to 
all library conditions in their district. 

4 It is desirable that each library 
should be encouraged to hold at least 
one public meeting each year in its own 
community, preferably in the evening, 
with a full report of its condition and 
needs (presented by the chairman of the 
board of trustees), followed by an appro- 
priate address by some competent per- 
son, the evening closing with a “social 
hour.” Wherever possible, this meeting 
should be held in the library: and if the 
probable attendance prevents this, then 
the “social hour” or “reception” should 
be held in the library. 

These meetings, reports, and social 
gatherings—all for the library, all cen- 
tering in the library, all calling attention 
to the library—may easily be made most 
stimulating and helpful. 

5 Between the libraries of each dis- 
trict there should be a constant inter- 
change of experience and suggestion, 
largely through the District club: or at 
least stimulated by this club. 

Occasional inter-library loans, joint 
purchases, systematic exchanges of du- 
plicates or of books no longer in de- 
mand—these and other forms of mutual 
helpfulness are sure to be practically and 
efficiently developed as time passes. - 
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The institute committee does not un- 
dertake to suggest all the details of this 
work, and of other forms of usefulness 
which will occur to those whose open 
and alert minds are thus turned to con- 
sider library matters. These details 
must be determined by local conditions 
and by the experience of officers of the 
District clubs in other yet similar under- 
takings. The committee simply wishes 
to be sure that each District club takes 
up some definite work in a definite way: 
and hopes to hear at an early day from 
the secretary of each club that plans for 
the work—for some work—for the sea- 
son of 1903-04 are well matured and 
have the hearty acceptance and endorse- 
ment of every member. If this general 
plan can be successfully carried out, this 
will be the most important and most 
fruitful year in the history of public li- 
braries in this commonwealth. 

James H. CANFIELD. 
A. L. PEcK. 

G. D. Rose. 

W. R. Eastman. 


First Library Day at Jacksonville, Ill. 


Our public library in its present form 
was opened last February. Several 
months had been spent in the work of 
reorganization —- new methods being in- 
troduced and the books reclassified and 
cataloged. With a beautiful, new, well 
equipped building and the work thor- 
oughly organized from within, with a 
public for the most part appreciative 
and cultured, it would seem that it would 
be comparatively easy for the librarian 
to arouse interest and gain the hearty 
support of the community in the work 
and growth of the library. During the 
last five months, however, this has been 
my problem. 

Jacksonville is a city of some 16,0cO 
people. It is distinctly educational in 
character, having one of the oldest char- 
tered colleges in the state of Illinois, the 
largest institution for the education of 
the deaf and dumb in the world, and one 
of the most progressive of institutions 
for the blind. Its people are conserva- 


tive in the extreme, holding to many 
splendid traditions of the past. 
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As ameans toward awakening greater 
interest in the public library, an open 
meeting was planned. Invitations were 
given to the public through the daily 
papers and notices were sent to all 
teachers and members of the women’s 
clubs inviting them not only to be pres- 
ent at the meeting but to visit and look 
into the workings of the library on the 
day of October 3d. A special purchase ° 
of books was made and these were 
placed on exhibition in the hall all day. 
Quite a number of visitors called at the 
library and enjoyed looking them over. 
The open meeting took somewhat the 
form of a dedication of the library ~ no 
such exercises having been held at the 
time of the opening—-the president of 
the Board presenting the library to the 
city and the mayor replying on behalf 
of the people. A short talk was given 
by the librarian on the work and needs 
of the library. We were very fortunate 
in having secured as the speaker of the 
evening, John Cotton Dana, whose ad- 
dress on A certain library, telling of 
the work of the free public library, 
Newark, N. J., outside of the distribu- 
tion of books, was admirably adapted to 
interest the thinking people of our com- 
munity and open their minds to possi- 
bilities of library work of which they 
hadno conception. During his address, 
Mr Dana applied his remarks to the sit- 
uation in Jacksonville, and gave the op- 
portunity of asking questions to any so 
desiring. 

From the many expressions of appre- 
ciation and interest on the part of pat- 
rons who were present, we believe that 
the results of this meeting for good will 
be very far reaching. As an almost im- 
mediate result came the offer from a ~ 
local art association to combine their in- 
terests with those of the library by fur- 
nishing talks in connection with a series 
of art exhibitions we had planned for 
the winter. Let me recommend most 
heartily the open mceting as a means 
toward awakening enthusiasm and 
bringing the library and the public into 
pleasanter and closer contact. 

STELLA V. SEYBOLD, Librarian. 
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Helpful Things Done by Libraries 
for Teachers and Children 


1 Special cards are issued to teachers 
on which they may draw more than the 
usual number of volumes at a time. 

2 Teachers and principals are allowed 
to draw a number of volumes for, a) 
reading by children at school; b) read- 
ing by children at home. 

3 Graded lists (sometimes annotated) 
of books suitable for children are printed 
as part of the library’s finding lists. 

4 Bulletins of books for special days 
are printed. 

5 Lists of books on special subjects 
are.printed. 

6 Topics being studied in the schools 
are illuminated by special exhibits at 
the libraries 

7 Study rooms in the libraries are 
maintained for the pupils of the high 
schools and the higher grammar grades. 

8 Children’s or young people’s rooms 
are maintained at the libraries, where 
the children may come into personal 
contact with a trained children’s libra- 
rian and with hundreds of books on 
open shelves. 

g Story hours or readings for chil- 
dren are conducted at the libraries. 

10 Training in reference work, in the 
use of books and libraries, in the use 
of finding lists, card catalogs, indexes, 
etc., is given by library assistants, a) to 
teachers at the library; b) at the library 
to individual pupils and classes that 
come there; c) at the schools to the 
pupils in their rooms. 

11 Lectures on classification, bibli- 
ographies, and catalogs, are given by 
members of the library staff for teach- 
ers and normal school students. 

12 Special study rooms for teachers 
are provided. 

13 Special educational collections 
are shelved for use by the teachers. 

14 Cases of about 50 books (travel- 
ing libraries as it were) are prepared by 
libraries and sent to schoolrooms to 
remain for a year or less, teachers to 
issue books for home use. 

15 Branch reading- and delivery- 
rooms are opened in schools, in charge 
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of library assistants, with supply of 
books on hand for circulation and facil- 
ities for drawing others from the main 
library. 

16 Assistant librarians are placed in 
charge of work with schools. 

17 In large cities complete branch li- 
braries are established in schools on the 
outskirts of the cities. 

18 Special collections of books are 
furnished to vacation schools. 


A Part of the Public 


He was unmistakably a tramp, in 
spite of his new clothes and clean face. 

His complexion and yellow hair bore 
marked traces of exposure to the 
weather. He entered the library and 
asked: 

Where do you keep your fiction? 

He was told, and after a fruitless 
search in the alcoves he returns and 
asks: Don’t you have any of Josiah 
Flynt’s works? 

Yes, but you will only find one of 
them in Fiction—that is Poweis that 
prey; the others are in Sociology. 

Doyouhave Tramping with tramps? 

The book is handed to him. 

I know Mr Flynt! he announces, 
with evident pride. 

The assistant shows interest and he 
continues: 

That isn’t his real name. 

No, it is Willard, I believe, says the 
assistant. 

Yes. He’s called Cigarette on the 
road, he replies. 

Did you tramp with him? she asks. 

With some hesitation—I met him on 
a box car. 

Curious to know how he feels about 
being “written up,” she asks: 

What do you think of Mr Flynt? 

Oh, he’s certainly a genius! he re- 
plies, and he’s young yet—only about 
twenty-eight. Yes, he’s a man of con- 
siderable education 

And as he takes his book to a cozy 
corner, the assistant wonders how 
many “pals” he will recognize and how 
many experiences he will appreciate. 


M. M. L. 
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ATTENTION is called to the commu- 
nication in another column, Library 
ethics and gocd taste, by Mrs Fairchild, 
because there is much truth in it that 
needs to be driven home. Pustic Li- 
BRARIES has several times called atten- 
tion to what may be fairly termed the 
misrepresentation of programs in the 
names which are placed upon them, of 
people who do not appear to fulfill the 
expectation created thereby. It is not 
always the program makers’ fault; there 
are those, unfortunately, among library 
workers who will promise readily to ap- 
pear on a program and make no appar- 
ent effort to appear at the meeting for 
which the program is made. There is 
absolutely no excuse for such proceed- 
ing, and it is due the audience and the 
program makers that a full statement 
of the matter should be given at the 
proper time and place in the meeting. 

There is the other side also to which 
Mrs Fairchild calls attention—of plac- 
ing a name on the program without 
definite authority, which is equally de. 
plorable. It is no more fair than is the 
first instance, and is as much to be de- 
cried. Then there is the case which 
has appeared somewhai at the A L. A. 
meetings, of having people on the pro- 
gram for no apparent reason so far as 
one might judge by what they had to 
offer. The fault here, if fault there be, 
may lie with the program makers, who 
for no legitimate reason place people 
on programs who are not prepared 
either by experience or position to ad- 
dress a national convention; or it may 
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lie with the speakers themselves who 
show their unfitness for the place they 
occupy by a lack of appreciation of, or 
a proper pride in the occasion; or by 
an overwhelming egotism which leads 
them to come before such a gathering 
too illy or too hastily prepared to do 
credit either to themselves or to the 
occasion. In all these cases there is 
ample ground for betterment, and Mrs 
Fairchild is to be commended for speak- 
ing out so far as she has, and the writer, 
having suffered from all the points 
above referred to, felt called upon to 
add a word. 

As to the matter of good taste in “‘ac- 
cepting positions” the moral is too ob- 
vious to need comment, further than to 
urge greater simplicity in speaking of 
library matters all along the line. His- 
tory does not say that Yankee Doodle 
fooled anybody by sticking a feather 
in his hat and calling it macaroni. No 
more can his descendants. 


THE appointment of A. H. Hopkins 
as librarian of the new Public library of 
Louisville removes from IlIlinois one of 
its strongest forces in library progress. 
As president of the Chicago Library 
club, he first proved his power of organ- 


.ization which afterward led to his elec- 


tion as president of the Illinois Library 
association. During his terms of office 
the state association grew in numbers 
and influence to a greater degree than 
at any time in its history and here more 
than anywhere else perhaps will Mr 
Hopkins’ ability and presence be 
missed. It is to be greatly regretted 
that at this time in its history the asso- 
ciation will be deprived of his help, but 
nevertheless it will no doubt rejoice at 
the larger personal field which opens up 
to him. 

The field at Louisville is new in every 
way, and Mr Hopkins will carry to it 
not only a strength of character and 
large professional efficiency, but the co- 
operative good will of the best library 
workers in the middle West, which 
should shortly under proper conditions 
place the Louisville Public library in 
the front ranks. of the best libraries. 

















Editorial 


THE conviction seems to.be deepening 
in the minds of many library workers 
that a something more than mere meet- 
ings is incumbent upon library associa- 
tions and clubs, in fulfilling the duty 
which lies upon them of advancing li- 
brary standards and widening the influ- 
ence of the same. 

This conviction receives support by 
reports from the New York State library 
association, which through committees 
has done such excellent work the past 
two years. A publicity committee has 
trained and encouraged the small libra- 
ries in the matter of presenting the li- 
brary, its work and its needs to the pub- 
lic through various agencies. The most 
important work however has been done 
through the library institutes held in 
the various parts of the state, and which 
have done more to advance the interests 
of the libraries throughout the districts 
of the state, than have a dozen state 
meetings of the kind that have been 
held in some.other states recently. A 
number of local library associations have 
grown out of the institutes and the 
amount of interest shown by the general 
public argues well for library progress 
in their respective localities. In another 
place is given the suggestions to the Dis- 
trict library clubs, which may be help- 
ful to other localities outside of New 
York that may wish to take up similar 
lines of work. In fact there is much in 
the suggestions which might be profit- 
ably undertaken by an individual library 
even where no association is formed. 

The effort of the New Jersey Library 
association to stand for something more 
than a mere meeting point, takes the 
form of a bulletin contributed to by the 
libraries of the state containing annota- 
ted book lists and items of interest and 
helpfulness to the various libraries of 
the state. 

In Pennsylvania the library associa- 
tion is doing a very important work in 
advancing the classification of fiction, a 
full account of which is given elsewhere 
in this number. If proper support is 
given this last effort it will mean a large 
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step forward in the place of the public 
library as an educational institution and 
will refute much of the ill-advised crit- 
icisms of such people as the English es- 
sayist, Collins, against the library as a 
dispenser of fiction. While large mem- 
bership and interesting meetings are es- 
sentials in proper library associations, 
still there is other work that can be 
done better by them than by anyone 
else. 


THE compilation of opinions on the 
Niagara Falls meeting of the A. L. A. 
as published in October number of Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES, has aroused almost as 
many opinions on itself as were given 
on the A. L. A., and these in turn have 
given rise to other opinions which if ex- 
pressed might lead to an indefinite pe- 
riod of discussion. Thesole thought in 
the mind of the compiler at the begin- 
ning was to furnish definite argument 
tor library workers and library trustees, 
in favor of attendance at the annual 
meetings of the A. L. A., so that it 
might be brought home in an unobjec- 
tionable way to many of them, that here 
was a potent source of helpfulness to- 
ward larger usefulness for themselves 
and the institutions which they were 
serving, which either through indiffer- 
ence or lack of appreciation they were 
passing by without availing themselves 
of its privileges. As the reports came 
in, however, and as comments have 
been made on them from time to time 
since their publication, it would seem 
that even those within the pale still 
feel a need which has not been met. 
There is much in the comments from 
various sources which is worthy of con- 
sideration by the Executive board and 
council of the A. L. A., and if some of 
the defects pointed out are remedied as 
they should be, a good purpose will have 
been served, though not in mind atthe 
time of the compilation. 

Several communications, most of 
which followed the lines of the com- 
ments already given, arrived too late to 
be included, much to the regret of the 
compiler, particularly the one from Mr 
Putnam in the mountains of Sweden. 
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Some Causes of Ill Health Among 
Library Workers* 


Mary McMillan, assistant, Brooklyn Public 
library 


Last winter was a very trying one to 
most libraries; an unusual number of 
assistants were absent on account of ill- 
ness, and, as a consequence, we began 
to ask ourselves if the pity often be- 
stowed upon us by our friends outside 
the library field had not some founda- 
tion, whereas before this we had scorned 
their prophecies of an early grave. We 
questioned one another as to the vari- 
ous causes that might lead to illness. 
Some said long hours; others, night 
work, irregular meals, not enough peo- 
ple to share the work, Sunday work in 
addition to the rest of the week, great 
responsibility and not enough pay, the 
constant strain of being before an un- 
appreciative public; and all agreed that 
we do not get fresh air enough. Some 
thought too much study was required 
of us outside library hours; some repre- 
hensibly light-hearted, or light-headed, 
ones thought we had not enough time 
for amusement. 

Very likely there is absolutely noth- 
ing new to be said on any of these sub- 
jects for discontent. Certain it is that 
for eight years I have heard them vig- 
orously discussed wherever two or three 
librarians were gathered together; but, 
occasionally, it has occurred to me that 
perhaps there is another cause. In sug- 
gesting this cause, let me be clearly un- 
derstood as having no library or libra- 
rian in view, but a composite picture of 
the conditions in very many libraries. 
Briefly, then, is it not lack of harmony 
between the assistants and the librarian? 
This inharmonious feeling is undoubt- 
edly produced by misunderstanding, 
and what is harder to explain than a 
misunderstanding? I confess 1 can only 
try. 

When a woman applies to be admitted 
into a library school, an apprentice class, 
or a library, no effort should be spared 
to impress upon her the unpleasant fea- 
tures of the work, to bring home to her 





*Read at Lake Placid meeting, Sept. 25, 1903. 
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what it means to stay till nine o’clock 
three evenings a week, to have only 
half a day in a week, perhaps not that, 
when she may go to see her acquaint- 
ances or have them visit her, etc.; in- 
stead of which, if the applicant is pre- 
possessing, we strive to encourage her 
to enter, tell her how enthusiastic we 
are, how we love our work, and all the 
rest of it. Not unnaturally, she takes 
our praise liberally, thinks we are “so 
nice,’ and comes among us. Then she 
finds many odd arrangements about 
hours, meals, time off, and distribution 
of work, and often I have heard girls 
say, If I had known so and so, I would 
never have come into the library, but 
now I can’t afford to leave. But, I say, 
were you not told all this? Yes, only I 
did not realize; it was not told as a 
hardship. We may say that the woman 
is heedless, she should have thought 
things over more thoroughly. Perfect- 
ly true; but we should have presented 
things more clearly. 

Presenting library work as it is would 
probably discourage the majority of ap- 
plicants, and from various experiences 
of my own, and those related by others, 
this is, possibly, what would be best. 
One thing we may be sure of; if a 
woman is determined to become a li- 
brarian nothing will discourage her, and 
she is the kind we want. However, we 
do encourage them, they do come, and 
when they are with us they sometimes 
find things not quite as they were led 
to expect, so there is a feeling of dis- 
appointment. 

Then, all applicants are asked to fill 
out forms with certain questions printed 
thereon. One is, Have you any phys- 
ical infirmity that would hinder you in 
your work? Every one promptly writes 
No. Of course they would be—well, 
not of this world — if they said yes. Be- 
sides, they probably do not consider 
their weak backs, delicate stomachs, 
headaches, heart trouble, and a dozen 
other ills that feminine flesh is heir to, 
as disabilities. Maybe these things are 
not disabilities, but if the library author- 
ities would require a physician's certifi- 
cate, the applicants would have no ex- 
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cuse for saying that the questions were 
so general that it was impossible to an- 


swer them in any way but by saying yes 


or no, and as they did not want to say 
yes, they said no. You can’t turn a girl 
out just because she faints away occa- 
sionally, generally when she is getting 
a much-deserved reproof; or, when she 
is constantly obliged to ask for leave 
because she has worked beyond her 
strength, and you know that she has 
not worked any harder than the rest of 
the staff. Therefore, is it not better to 
make sure of a woman’s good health 
before you engage her? 

Having, however, a staff of ordinary, 
healthy women, there are a few things 
to be taken into consideration regarding 
them. The first is that those at the top 
must remember the days when they 
themselves were at the bottom, either in 
libraries or in other business, and how 
dearly they loved to feel themselves 
“one of the firm.”” Nosane, sensible and 
competent woman likes to be obliged to 
do things in the dark; she feels that if 
she is considered capable of holding her 
position she is worthy to be told why a 
certain rule was made, why the things 
she asks for can not be given. Nor does 
she like to find out the policy of the 
library from the newspapers. She also 
likes to be confident that she can go to 
her chief in a perfectly free and frank 
fashion and tell him her troubles and 
perplexities, and that he will listen in a 
friendly way and not think that she is 
a fault-finding, discontented female. I 
know this will make some librarians 
hold up their hands in horror—Why, we 
should never have time for anything but 
listening tocomplaints! That is a great 
mistake. Women make very few com- 
plaints, and are quite capable of saying 
their say in a few pleasant words and 
going away. But it is not that they 
would want to be always talking; the 
very fact of there being such a feeling 
of good will between the head and the 
assistants of a library would do away 
with most of the causes for complaint. 
Again, a library staff likes to feel that 
the librarian thinks his staff the most 
competent, most courteous, most alto- 
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gether nice staff in these United States 
of America. And when it hears that its 
librarian does not feel this way it gets 
discouraged; it dreams about its work 
by night, and makes mistakes by day, 
out of sheer wondering if the head will 
or will not be pleased. Not, under- 
stand me, because the staff is composed 
of toadies—a woman who toadies is 
such an impossible person that she 
should not be mentioned —-but we all 
know how easy it is to forget a hard 
dav’s work if, at the end of it, there is 
a pleasant “well done.” I know that a 
librarian has often a hard road to travel. 
He has a host of people to worry him— 
people who want him to do what he 
ought not to do and who do not want 
him to do what he ought to do. But if 
he only has the faculty of making re- 
spectful, loyal, frank-spoken friends of 
his staff, half of his battles will be fought 
for him; no disagreeable people will be 
referred to him, and he will have neither 
indigestion nor insomnia. 

I quite sorrowfully argue that women 
are queer—they have “nerves.” It is the 
masculine fashion to scorn nerves, but 
no man ever scorned them as much as 
the sensible woman who has been found 
to acknowledgethat she hasthem. How, 
you ask, can a sensible woman have the 
nerves? Iam sure I don’t know. She 
does, though, and this is’ one of the 
things to be considered about a staff of ' 
women. 

To be sure the state of mind, which 
produces visible nerves, is usually the 
result of ill health. Not always, how- 
ever. If there were X-rays for the mind, 
you would find 12 out of 14 women wor- 
rying about somebody else. The trou- 
ble is that when a woman becomes a 
librarian she does not cease to become a 
home-maker, Of course the librarian 
has nothing to do with this. and can not 
be expected to consider the private woes 
of his assistants, but he can be expected 
to consider that women in this day carry 
quite as heavy financial burdens as men, 
and need quite as large salaries, 

In a library where there are a hun- 
dred and more women there are not 20 
who can spend .al] their salaries on 
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themselves; they are not infrequently 
the support of several members of their 
families, yet they ought to be always 
handsomely dressed, and in the style that 
women know costs the most money— 
the severely plain, well-groomed style; 
they must not do any work beyond the 
seven or eight hours a day library work; 
if they attempt to assist at home they 
are not fit to doa day’s work at the li- 
brary, so they have to pay a servant. 
They need out-door air, and out-door 
air costs money. They ought to go to 
library clubs and conventions, and these 
cost money. They ought to attend 
courses of study, and teachers are not 
teaching librarians because they believe 
in codperation but because of the money 
init. Theyneed amusements, and good- 
ness knows it is very expensive to be 
amused. Now, if you see a worried look 
on an assistant’s face that is not labeled 
“library worry,” you may be sure it zs 
labeled ‘want of a largersalary.” And 
here is a place where the librarians do 
not always understand their assistants. 
A librarian has been known to condemn 
a bright assistant because she was 
shabby. 

One might go on for a long time 
pointing out the various ways in which 
there is lack of an understanding be- 
tween the librarian and the assistants 
of a library, but it is not wise to do so. 
I only suggest that it might be well if 
all librarians would put themselves in 
the places of the assistants, and try to 
feel as they feel, to see both sides of 
any questions at issue, to believe in their 
assistants and be confident that they 
were doing the best that circumstances 
permitted. Perfect frankness, and a 
kindly manner; unwavering justice tem- 
pered with mercy from those who are 
in authority, will cause a relaxation of 
the nervous strain under which most as- 
sistants work; and will surely make for 
a more healthy condition of life in a 
public library. 


The mind is refreshed and invigor- 
ated by distraction and amusement; 
but abuse of them leads to dissipation 
and that leads to decay. 


The Classification of Fiction* 
O. R. Howard Thomson 


The matter of the classification and 
evaluation of fiction has for some years 
past been the subject of much discussion, 
and as Mr Stevenson remarked last year, 
it became so much of a nuisance that one 
of the English library associations actu- 
ally passed a bylaw prohibiting further 
discussions on the objectionable topic. 

The immense editions of ephemeral 
fiction issued of late years have brought 
actively before thinking librarians the 
question as to the proper place of fiction 
in a public library. Should more than 
IO per cent, I5 per cent or 20 per cent 
of our income be spent on fiction? and 
Should any work of fiction be purchased 
until two or three or five years after its 
issue? are some of the propositions we 
constantly hear discussed. 

Then too fiction, and by that I mean 
prose fiction in the shape of novels, 
having been in most of our libraries 
thrown out “neck and crop” from the 
Dewey classification into a class by 
itself, came to be regarded as a some- 
thing with a stigma attached to it; as 
an undesirable fact of which we were 
ashamed. 

A little reflection however on the gen- 
eral methods of assigning class numbers 
to books, shows us how false this feel- 
ing is in many cases. Let us take for 
instance The Pilgrim's progress, which I 
suppose the majority of us class as fic- 
tion. The first thing we’find in it is the 
author's apology commencing 

When first | took my pen in hand, 

Thus for to write, I did not understand 

That I at all should make a little book 

In such a mood, nay, | had undertook, etc. 
Now guided by a beneficent Providence, 
Bunyan confined this fearful attempt at 
verse to the apology, the remainder of 
the book being in that strong, vigorous 
English which has made it a thing ad- 
mired and loved by the people. Yet 
had Bunyan written the whole book in 
these school boy heroics, it would, in our 
modern libraries, have’ been classed 


: Read before the Keystone Srate library association, 
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Literature (821 English poetry), and 
have been honored by being placed in 
the same category as Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s verses. 

Why should Cymbeline be called 
Literature (822 English drama: and the 
Decameron from which it was taken, 
Fiction? Why should John Keats take 
his Pot of Basil from that same store- 
house, and immediately have it placed in 
Literature (821 English poetry) merely 
because he wrote the tale in stanzas 
while the Italian used his musical prose? 
Bear in mind that I am not objecting to 
the word fiction, if fiction be recognized 
as an integral part of literature, but | 
wish’to protest against the word fiction 
being used as a word of reproach. 

Is not a person obtaining more good 
from reading Les Miserables than by 
reading Mother Goose? Yet Mother 
Goose is Sociology (398.3 Folk lore) and 
Les Miserables is Fiction. 

Perhaps of two persons frequenting a 
library, each borrows during the year 
six books, the first: Grimm’s Fairy 
tales, Sociology; Clemen’s Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, Satire-humor; 
Cox’s Brownies, Sociology; Jerrold’s Mrs 
Caudle’s curtain lectures, Satire-humor; 
Wilcox’s Poems of passion, Poetry; 
Bang’s Bicyclers, Drama. 

While the second borrows: Dickens’ 
Tale of two cities, Fiction; Hugo’s 
Notre Dame, Fiction; Hawthorne’s 
Blythedale romance, Fiction; Ather- 
ton’s Conqueror, Fiction; Zola’s Dr 
Pascal, Fiction; Ward’s Robert Elsmere, 
Fiction? 

The first we report as a studious reader, 
as one who has read nothing but class 
books, while the second who has succes- 
sively dipped into the French revolu- 
tion; become acquainted with the archi- 
tecture of Notre Dame; understood 
something of the Brook Farm; wondered 
at the precocity of the man who has been 
termed the eighth wonder of the world; 
shuddered at the possibilities of the laws 
of heredity; and appreciated the posi- 
tion of a conscientious atheist; is re- 
ported by us as a mere reader of novels. 

Again let us look at our selection of 
what we term Satire and humor. Most 
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of us put Gulliver’s travels there, but I 
wonder how many place in the company 
of the mad Dean, Don Quixote. How 
many of us place The citizen of the 
world comfortably under 827 or 828 and 
leave Hajji Baba under fiction? 

Mr Dewey was right when he pro- 
vided a place for prose fiction in litera- 
ture and in the papers read before the 
library clubs in the last year or so. I 
think that we all may discern a growing 
realization on the part of our prominent 
librarians of the educational as well as 
the recreative value of prose fiction. 
And it was with the wish to further this 
realization of the educational value of 
fiction, that two years ago a committee 
was appointed consisting of Joseph G. 
Rosengarten, William M. Stevenson and 
John Thomson to report on the possi- 
bility of the classification of prose fic- 
tion. Thiscommittee was succeeded by 
one composed of William M. Stevenson, 
John Thomson, and Albert R. Durham, 
and this latter committee stated last year 
that they would endeavor to have an 
actual test made in some library or libra- 
ries, the classification used to be built up 
as much as possible upon the Dewey 
decimal system. 

The Free library offered the commit- 
tee to make the test at the Wagner in- 
stitute branch, and we immediately pro- 
ceeded with the work. se 

In arranging the details, it was de- 
cided to keep these points in view: 

First: That the system must be inex- 
pensive. 

Second: That it must not necessitate 
the rewriting of a single catalog card. 

Third: That it must not require any 
alteration in shelf arrangements. 

Fourth: That it must be perfectly in- 
telligible to the public, whom to help 
could be the only justification for the 
work. 

This last consideration rendered use- 
less the suggestion that has been made 
to add figures to the book-slips, thus the 
book-slip for Dumas’ Queen’s necklace 
was to have a nine added to indicate 
History. 

We therefore “catch 
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words” or ‘classes’ resolvable into 
Dewey numbers, thus: 

100 Philosophical, Psychological, 
Ethical. 

200 Religious. 

300 Sociological, Economic, Social 
classes, Customs, Legendary, Mytho- 
logical. 

400 Philological. 

500 Natural science, Animal life. 

600 Useful arts. 

700 Fine arts. 

800 Literature. 

goo Historical (sub-divided). 

gio Travel-descriptive. 

B Biographical. 

Of these “catch words” or “classes” 
we had small rubber stamps made of a 
size to fillthe bottom third or quarter of 
an ordinary outside book label. By this 
means the class assigned to each book 
was stamped on its outside label, thus 
plainly indicating to anyone glancing 
over the shelves the nature of the novel 
so stamped. The class was also stamped 
on the catalog cards some way beneath 
the call number and on the book-plate 
and book-slip. 

No books were assigned to any class 
which did not fully justify it. Thus 
while Stanley Weyman's Count Hanni- 
bal, with its account of the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, was classified as His- 
torical-French, the same author’s Mem- 
oirs of a ministerof France was rejected. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady's Hohenzollern, 
with the four principal characters bear- 
ing names blazoned in history, was like- 
wise denied admittance to the historical 
list; nor will the author cavil at this, as 
he calmly confesses to have written a 
love story first and then added histor- 
ical namés, to make it more interesting, 
or 1 suppose more profitable. In short, 
no book was assigned a classification 
that was not distinctly didactic, contro- 
versial, or historical. 

It was also decided to take the resi- 
due, and, where it was thought it would 
be helpful to readers and students, to 
assign to them supplementary headings. 
The headi gs selected were as follows: 
Adventures, American Indians, Charac- 
ter sketches, Detective tales, Life 
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(under the names of countries, thus Eng- 
lish life, Hungarian life, etc.), Military 
tales, School tales (including college 
stories). Rubber stamps of these sup- 
plementary headings were made, and the 
books treated in the same way as those 
to which class headings resolvable into 
Dewey numbers had been assigned. 

The Board of trustees are having re- 
sults of the work done, printed in the 
form of a dictionary catalog of Prose 
fiction in the Wagner institute branch 
of the Free library of Philadelphia. 
Under the author heading in addition 
to the class heading assigned, a short 
note has been added, giving the idea of 
the character of the book, the thesis it 
is intended to defend, or the conditions 
that it represents. If historical in ad- 
dition to the dates, a few of the charac- 
ters introduced are given, as well as 
where space permitted,some of the more 
important historical occurrences, while 
those classed as Travel-descriptive have 
a list of the principal places described. 
Those classed as Biographical, in addi- 
tion to appearing under the heading 
Biographical, appear also in appendices 
to the various divisions of Historical. 

Under the subject headings a few ex- 
planatory words are given, thus under 
Religious one would find 


Bayly, A. E. Donovan. 
Atheism to Chfistianity. 


Zola, Emile Lourdes. 
Roman Catholicism to skepticism 


though no such notes are appended to 
the supplementary subject headings. 
The title entries, of course, simply give 
title, author, and class. 

In all cases we have endeavored to 
follow the arrangement of the Dewey 
classification, thus: As others saw him 
and The martyr of Golgotha, virtually 
lives of Christ, are classified as Religious 
not Biographical. Novels on the gam- 
bling and liquor question are placed 
under Ethical as are also the so-called 
“problem”’ novels, the Dewey numbers 
for these being 175, 178.4 and 176. 

Again to take the novels dealing with 
hereditary insanity Witherspoon’s Doc- 
tor Ben, which is chiefly concerned with 
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the treatment of the disease, appears 
under Useful arts (medicine); Douglas’ 
Question of silence, which goes more 
into heredity itself, appears under Nat- 
ural science, while Price’s Just impedi- 
ment, which discusses the moral duties of 
the victim of this curse, appears under 
Ethical. The Thirty years war has been 
considered as Historical-German, and 
the Crusades as Historical-Medieval. 
Ordinary historical novels have been 
classified according to the side from 
which they are written, thus Erckman 
and Chatrain’s Waterloo is Historical- 
French, while Henty’s One of the 28th is 


Historical-English, though both treat - 


of Waterloo. 

Having completed this work, I was 
asked Is the work worth while? to which 
I could not conscientiously reply except 
by saying Yes and reiterating it. 

Roughly speaking there are some 4900 
titles included in this catalog, which is 
made a part of this report; and of these 
4900 titles, 1800 titles were assigned 
class headings which I have described as 
“resolvable into Dewey numbers,” that 
is about 37 per cent, while about 1100 
other titles were deemed capable of re- 
ceiving the supplementary headings, or 
an additional 23 per cent, and it should 
be remembered that while some of these 
latter headings indicate the mere recre- 
ative function of the books so designated 
all those designated English life, New 
England life, Polish life, etc., have a dis- 
tinct educational value. 

Of what then, may be asked, does the 
residue consist? It consists of matter 
almost as varied as that classified. It 
contains many of the treasures of litera- 
ture, such as Pickwick papers, The his. 
tory of Mr Samuel Titmarsh, Evan Har- 
rington, The bride of Lammermoor, and 
Tristam Shandy. Moral tales abound 
from Miss Edgeworth’s Harry and Lucy. 
commencing with Harry was brother to 
Lucy, and Lucy was sister to Harry, 
down to Arabella and Araminta stories, 
commencing Arabella was four years 
old, and Araminta was four years old 
There are also tales of poor boys sup- 
porting mothers, and of poor mothers 
supporting boys, and I am afraid some 
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of little girls instructing their parents in 
theology. There are collections of 
short stories, which unless containing a 
titular story, were of course in most 
cases not susceptible to classification. 
There are love stories innumerable, from 
the old-fashioned three decker divided 
into 27 books, down to the modern vign- 
ette which brings about the required 
marriage in 150 pages, the book ‘being 
a duodecimo and the pages having wide 
margins at that. Lastly there are books 
which are like the famous German train, 
that started from nowhere and after 
running some hours arrived nowhere. 

I have taken up so much of your time 
already, that I fear I may have ex- 
hausted your patience, but I should like 
before closing to express a few of the 
impressions I received as I waded 
through this mass of 4900 novels. Nor 
do I wish to omit taking this opportu- 
nity of publicly expressing my thanks 
to Marion V. Smith, of the Wagner in- 
stitute branch, for her valuable help 
throughout the work. 

First, then, I was surprised at the ear- 
nestness of the writers, many of whom 
used fiction as a means of making a so- 
ciological pamphlet more _ palatable. 
Thomas More’s Utopia and Bellamy’s 
Looking backward illustrate what I 
mean. This platonic sort of attack upon 
existing’ social conditions is varied by 
an attack based on a different system, 
but which is probably more effective; 
one that takes the form of an intensely 
interesting narrative depicting evils that 
exist and sometimes decrying them, 
with a vigor strong in the belief of the 
righteousness ofits cause Ofthis type 
one readily recalls Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
cabin, Reade’s Foul play, Jackson’s Ra- 
mona, Clark’s His natural life, etc. And 
should one hesitate to admit that these 
are sociological works, we can only point 
to the abolition of slavery, the suppress- 
ment of the “coffin-ship” trade, the im- 
proved treatment of the Indians, and the 
passing of the penalsettlement, and then 
ask the doubter to deny the part these 
novels performed in these beneficial 
works. 

Of religious novels it would be vain 
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to speak. Skepticism and atheism walk 
naked and unashamed through Zola’s 
trilogy of Lourdes-Paris, Rome; church- 
manship subservient to politics, and 
politics dominating churchmanship are 
depicted in minute detail in Short- 
house’s John Inglesant; a conscientious 
atheist struggles up to the light and per- 
mits you to see each mental process in 
Lyali’s Donovan; MacDonald’s canny 
Scotch ministers argue subtle points of 
Calvanistic theology, Cooper’s Sea lions 
was written to prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity, while the authors less well 
equipped, like Mrs Caroline Mason, who 
in her Wind flower treats the doctrines 
of “trans-substantiation” and the “real- 
presence” as absolutely identical, are 
legion. 

Does it appear probable that one can 
get anywhere a keener dissection of the 
rotting of a decent mind than in Fred- 
erick’s Damnation of Theron Ware or of 
the vileness of the superficial than in 
Grant's Unleavened bread; or to balance 
these things that make us ashamed of 
our race, from whom can we receive 
higher counsel to do good and to re- 
nounce self than from George Eliot, 
through the actions of her Maggie Tul- 
liver? 

Would you know of the mysticism that 
saturated Germany in the eighteenth 
century, few books will give you a better 
idea of the hopelessness of its ramifica- 
tions than George Sand’s Countess of 
Rudolstadt. Did not Longfellow set his 
pearls of criticism in Hyperion, and Goe- 
the enshrine opinions of dramatic art in 
Wilhelm Meister? The art of Italy is 
alive in Corinne and music may be heard 
between the pages of Charles Auchester 
and Rumour. 

The historical and biographical novel 
has been decried on account of its inac- 
curacy. Shall we rid ourselves of Shakes- 
peare because he placed a sea coast to 
Bohemia, or because Troilus and Cres- 
sida is little more than a travesty on 
Homer? I remember noticing in Free- 
man’s General histoiical sketch, the 
entire Trojan legend was dismissed with 
a curt remark, Scholars no longer be- 
lieve that the war of Troy is a true his- 


tory, and yet I with hundreds of others 
got the most of what little history I have 
from Freeman. 

More French history, adulterated as 
it may be, is gleaned by the masses from 
Dumas than from Carlyle and Guizot. 
In the Wagner institute branch last year, 
we issued 3672v. of Dumas; while the 
children borrowed 3810v. of Henty. 
Ivanhoe was issued 286 times; The Spy, 
149 times; The last days of Pompeii, 
190 times; The tale of two cities, 123 
times; and the meaty volumes of Sien- 
kiewicz’s trilogy of Polish history, The 
deluge-Pan Michael-Fire and sword, 238 
times. Warwick, the “king maker,” is 
morealive in the Last of the Barons than 
in the pages we studied at school, and 
Luther seems present with us when we 
read the Chronicles of the Schonberg- 
Cotta family. 

But of the modern novel Gertrude 
Atherton has given us The conqueror, 
Merezhkowskii his Life and times of 
Leonardo da Vinci, and few who have 
read them will doubt their permanent 
existence. .Nor is it long as time goes 
since Meredith gave us Beauchamp’s 
career, and is there anything that has 
been written that will give a foreigner 
such a correct picture of English radi- 
cals, tories, and liberals? If a man de- 
sires to learn of the cod fisheries on the 
Great Banks, will encyclopedias or 
books of travel give him the information 
that Kipling does in his Captains cour- 
ageous? 

The work I have done can only be 
considered tentative, it was done on a 
collection of books, that from the cir- 
cumstances might be said like Topsy 
rather to “have growed” than to have 
been selected. 

Taking these 4900 titles, as a basis 
from which to start, I should like to see 
a committee appointed to carry on this 
work; to secure the coéperation of our 
large libraries, to put the system in ac- 
tive operation, and finally to publish not 
later than 1905 aselected list, annotated 
and classified as this list is, of the best 
10,000v. of fiction written in or trans- 
lated into the English language and pub- 
lished prior to 1903 
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While many ot the tamiliar faces usu- 
ally seen at the opening of library week 
were absent this year, yet a goodly num- 
ber met at the beautiful Lake Placid club 
for the annual conference. 

The meeting opened on Monday 
night, September 21, with Pres. A. E. 
Bostwick of New York city in the chair. 
Mr Dewey gave his customary cordial 
welcome to the librarians to what he 

roperly termed well-beloved Lake 
lacid. 
Publicity 

The first report was given on Public- 
ity by the chairman of the committee, 
Miss Hazeltine. She told what was 
done, so far as clippings and reports 
showed, to bring the library promi- 
nently before the public in the various 
cities and towns of the state. The 
activities looking toward publicity cov- 
ered newspaper discussions, public re- 
ceptions at the library, special invita- 
tions, sermons, and magazine articles. 
It was the sense of the committee that 
these things were legitimate efforts 
done in a fitting, tactful way, not as ad- 
vertising, but as a means of impressing 
the public with the value of the library 
as an educational force. 

Special book lists 


Mrs Elmendorf, tor the committee 
on Special book lists, explained that the 
committee felt that the new A. L. A. 
catalog, to which two of the committee 
were invited to contribute, was the more 
imperative demand during last year, 
and so had given the time and work 
along that line, making it impossible to 
prepare the other lists. This in no way 
meant that the lists were to be given 
up, and Mrs Elmendorf, for the com- 
mittee and ‘personally, expressed the 
sincere wish that the important and val- 
uable work of making lists of good 
books be continued and the result pub- 
lished in an important periodical. 

Mr Elmendorf followed, speaking of 
the great demand that was made for 
these and similar lists issued by the 
Buffalo Public library, and urged the con- 
tinuance of the preparation of the lists. 
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Mr Eastman of Albany gave a résumé 
of the library legislation in New York 
state during the past year, most of which 
referred to special libraries. 

Mr Bostwick then delivered the presi- 
dent’s address, a practical, clear exposi- 
tion of the function of the public library 
and the relation and place of the libra- 
rian in them. (This address will be 
found on page 397.) 


Library institutes 


The meeting Tuesday evening was 
devoted to a report of the library insti- 
tutes held during the past year. It con- 
tained many evidences that the meet- 
ings were both pleasant and profitable. 
In addition to the report of the com- 
mittee, (see p. 407) individual members 
gave many pleasant incidents of the 
meetings in various parts of the state. 

The committee recommended the 
passage of a resolution calling the at- 
tention of the board of regents of the 
University of New York to the good 
work done by the institutes, and asking 
that the work be taken under the direc- 
tion of the regents, and that the expense 
be borne by the state. This led to an 
animated and lengthy discussion, where- 
in it was urged that as library work 
grew into its proper place as an educa- 
tional force, librarians must be graded, 
registered, and licensed as teachers and 
other professional people are. There 
seemed to be some hesitation about 
adopting the resolution of the commit- 
tee, and the matter was finally laid on 
the table to be taken up as a special 
order of business at the next meeting 

At the opening of the meeting Wed- 
nesday evening, Mr Thompson, of Phil- 
adelphia Free library, gave an account 
of the work undertaken in his library 
under the supervision of the Keystone 
State library association, in the matter 
of classifying fiction: 

The work was done in the Wagner 
branch of the library by Howard Thom- 
son. It proved a laborious task, but a 
classification has been made and is ready 
for discussion. It was found that 60 per 
cent of the fiction can be put under the 
decimal classification. It is the hope of 
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those interested that the work will in- 
terest a large number of libraries to the 
end that a large classification may be 
worked out and made practicable to a 
large number of libraries. If it can be 
shown that 60 per cent of fiction is use- 
ful, solid reading it will mean an ad- 
vancement of the standing of the library 
with the public authorities, newspapers, 
and magazines. A statement of the 
whole matter will be sent out from the 
Gettysburg meeting of the Keystone 
State association. 


Library extension 


The remainder of the evening was de- 
voted to library extension. This term, 
by the discussion which it brought out, 
was made to cover every form of work 
of an educational, inspirational, and in- 
nocent recreative character which was 
not adequately covered by any other 
institution of a place. 

Mr Dewey made the principal ad- 
dress, and, with that far-reaching vision 
which has led library work to occupy 
advanced ground before many another 
has recovered breath from astonishment 
at the proposal, he mapped out a future 
in which the library would indeed be 
the people’s university. Books would 
form only part of their equipment for 
circulation. Pictures of all kinds, mi- 
croscopes, telescopes, special museum 
specimens, herbarium, geological ham- 
mers, photographic apparatus, would 
be furnished for the use of the public. 

Chemical laboratories, dark rooms, 
and other facilities for study and in- 
vestigation, now to be found in the uni- 
versities only, would be a part of the 
library fittings. The question was dis- 
cussed with great freedom at its close. 

Mr Brandegee of Utica offered a sub- 
stitute resolution for the one offered on 
Tuesday evening by the committee on 
institutes. The substitute resolution 
called the attention of the board of re- 
gents to the progress made, acknowl- 
edged the help received from the state, 
and requested a continuance of the 
same. The substitute was adopted and 
the report of the committee on insti- 
tutes was accepted 


Thursday morning a round table was 
held in which there was an informal 
discussion of library methods, conven- 
iences, manners, customs, and costumes. 

The first part of the Thursday even- 
ing session was taken up with the dis- 
cussion of the health of library assist- 
ants and the best means of preserving 
it The paper of the evening was pre- 
pared by Mary McMillan, of the Brook- 
lyn Public library, and read by Miss 
Hazeltine. (Itis given on page 412.) In 
the discussion that followed, it was 
brought out that where reasonable at- 
tention is given by the library adminis- 
tration to the physical needs and com- 
fort of the staff, that library assistants 
as a Class are not more given to illness 
than are any other class of workers. 
The causes that contribute to ill health 
so far as the library is concerned are 
lack of proper rest rooms, irregular 
hours for eating, cold lunches, poor 
ventilation, and lack of harmony in the 
library. 

The librarian of Lake Placid by re- 
quest exhibited and explained the fu- 
migating apparatus which is used there 
for disinfecting books. 

The committee on library training re- 
ported as follows, through its chairman, 
Mr Brandegee of Uti 1: 


Report of committee on library training 


To the New York Library association: 

This committee was appointed at the 
Lake Placid meeting last fall to exam- 
ine into and report upon the extent, 
scope, and efficiency of the agencies for 
professional library training available 
to residents of this state. 

When the committee was appointed, 
there had been no authoritative or thor- 
ough examination made of this very 
important subject. We soon found, how- 
ever, that there were two very competent 
and energetic committees already at 
work upon this question; one, that of 
the Western library meeting, having for 
its chairman J. I. Wyer jr, librarian of 
the University of Nebraska, and the 
other the A. L. A. committee, of which 
Mary W. Plummer, of Pratt institute, 
was chairman, the other members of her 
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committee being some of the best rep- 
resentatives of various library schools 

The A. L. A. committee reported at 
the Niagara meeting in June last. Their 
report is published in full in the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting, and has prob- 
ably been carefully examined by a large 
majority of those here present. 

That report is so complete, so clear, 
so exhaustive, and withal so judicial 
and impartial in its findings, that we 
might well perform the task given us if 
we did but urge emphatically upon the 
members of this association to read 
thoroughly and then re-read and re- 
member the whole of that report. 

The investigation of the AL. A. 
committee covered all of the recognized 
existing agencies or sources of library 
training in this country. These sources 
were classified under six heads: 

1 Library schools, which included re- 
ports from nine institutions professing 
to give technical and professional li- 
brary training sufficient to qualify one 
for practical library work. 

2 Summer schools of library econo- 
my. Nine of these schools reported. 

3 Apprentice classes conducted by li- 
brarians in connection with public libra- 
ries. Twenty-three libraries reported 
under this head. 

4 College courses in bibliography 
and the history of printing. Eleven 
colleges reported such courses. 

5 State normal school courses in li- 
brary economy. Twelve state normal 
schools or colleges, all but one of which 
were either in Illinois or Wisconsin, re- 
ported. 

6 Correspondence courses. 
vate individuals and one 
were reported upon. 

The report of the A. L. A. committee 
is based upon answers received from the 
aforesaid agencies to a series of written 
questions propounded by the commit- 
tee. A different set of questions was 
submitted to each class of agencies. 
These questions may be resolved as to 
their character into five categories: 

1 Those regarding the official posi- 
tion of the school or course, and its ob- 
ject. 


Two pri- 


institution 
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2 Entrance requirements. 

3 Nature and method of instruction. 

4 Final tests and credentials. 

5 Supplying of positions to students 
and of assistants to libraries. 

The questions thus asked each class 
were searching, definite, and compre- 
hensive. From the answers received 
the committee has summarized existing 
conditions in a masterly manner. 

While it would be instructive to fol- 
low the A. L. A. report through all its 
interesting and suggestive details, never- 
theless, for the purposes for which our 
committee was appointed, three of the 
classes reported upon by the A. L. A. 
committee seem to be quite beyond the 
scope of our inquiry, namely, the col- 
lege courses in bibliography and the 
history of printing, the normal school 
classes in library economy, and the cor- 
respondence courses. Library schools, 
summer schools, and apprentice classes, 
are within our province. 

The thoroughness of the A. L. A. re- 
port upon these three classes throughout 
the country at large, makes it superflu- 
ous for us to discuss any of them ex- 
cept those within our own state. For 
the sake of completeness we may also 
refer to the library institutes held in 
New York state as a means of training 
additional to those contained in the re- 
port of the A. L. A. committee. 

We may briefly allude to the remain- 
ing training agencies as follows: 

1 Library schools — There are in this 
state three schools giving winter courses: 
The New York State library school at 
Albany, the Pratt institute, and the 
course in Library economics at Syra- 
cuse university. The Library school at 
Albany and the Pratt institute school 
have been so long established and are 
so well known by successful achieve- 
ment and by the enviable reputation 
and standing of their graduates, that 
they need no introduction to this asso 
ciation. Because of the extreme rigor 
of their entrance requirements, the 
breadth and completeness of the curric- 
ulum of each and the very limited num- 
ber of students which can be accommo- 
dated in their classes, these two schools 
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may be considered mainly sources of 
training for library positions in the 


larger and more highly endowed libra- 


ries. The graduates of these schools 
are in constant demand in such libraries 
in this state and elsewhere and they can 
and do deserve and receive salaries which 
prevent their employment by the very 
small libraries. We hope the time is 
not far distant when the students in the 
Albany school may have larger and more 
frequent opportunities for practice work 
in circulating libraries and that facilities 
at Pratt may be so increased as to per- 
mit of larger classes without any de- 
crease in the careful and constant per- 
sonal supervision which is such a factor 
in the success of the present school. 

We regret that we can not in point of 
efficiency class the course at Syracuse 
university with those at the two schools 
just spoken of. That we can not so class 
it is owing to the discouraging condi- 
tions there existing, as disclosed by the 
A. L.A. report. These are, briefly, that 
none of the instructors has had either a 
professional education or practical ex- 
perience in library work outside of the 
work of that school or the University of 
Syracuse. Further, the burden of teach- 
ing almost the entire elaborate course 
advertised by this school is laid upon at 
most two individuals, which, of course, 
is prohibitive of the best results. It does 
not appear, furthermore, that systematic 
training or expert supervision is given 
the students in practical library work. 
We sincerely hope that the authorities 
of the Syracuse university will soon be 
able to increase their facilities for library 
training and supplement the devoted and 
painstaking efforts of the present teach- 
ers by a larger faculty of instructors ex- 
perienced in modern library methods 
and lore, and that the school may im- 
pose more rigid entrance requirements 
and be careful thoroughly to test the 
proficiency of students before conferring 
degrees, certificates or diplomas. 

2 Summer schools—The summer schools 
in this state are two in number, to wit: 
The New York State summer library 
school, held at Albany, and that of the 
Chautauquainstitution. The term of in- 
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struction in each is six weeks, and the 
classes are made up almost exclusively 
of those already actively engaged in li- 
brary work, and of those who have se- 
cured and are about to enter upon paid 
positions. These schools, for the pur- 
poses for which they are available, at- 
tract a large number of pupils, and are 
efficiently conducted and do excellent 
work. Pupils come to them from widely 
separated parts of the country. This 
testifies to the good repute of the schools, 
as well as to the universality of the need 
felt for gocd professional training for 
librarians. So long as the classes are 
large enough to tax the capacity of the 
schools it might be well to sift some ap- 
plicants as to capability and fitness and 
to discriminate in favor of those who 
promise the best results. 

3 Apprentice classes—These classes, as 
treated in the A. L. A. report, vary so 
materially in methods and 1n purpose in 
the different libraries conducting them 
that no general conclusion can be drawn 
as to their efficiency. 

The necessary lack of uniformity of 
methods in meeting local conditions, to- 
getherewith the difference in standards 
and nomenclature is a serious hindrance 
to the task of correctly estimating the 
relative advantages and demerits of 
these apprentice classes, and we can 
only state that in our judgment-persons 
seeking to enter them should realize the 
limitations of the opportunities afforded 
for study along theoretical lines as well 
as the difference in the amount of per- 
sonal supervision available at the dif- 
ferent libraries conducting these classes. 

.After thus summing up the main fea- 
tures of the A. L. A. report we can not 
refrain from urging the desirability of 
greater uniformity between the various 
agencies for library training. We em- 
phatically urge even if a greater simi- 
larity of methods be not desirable, that 
there should be uniformity in nomen- 
clature, for, as is forcibly suggested by 
the A. L. A. committee, the various 
training agencies often mean such dif- 
ferent things by the same terms that it 
is extremely difficult to compare intel- 
ligently the work which they are doing, 
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or the promises which they. make, or the 
courses which they offer. There should 
be a much more general agreement 
among the libraries and agencies as to 
the proper understanding and definition 
of such terms as “economy,” “manage- 
ment,” “cataloging,” “statistics,” ‘‘su- 
pervision,” “certificate,” “diploma,” and 
many other terms which are frequently 
used but variously applied. 

We desire also to make it clear to any 
members of this association who have not 
examined the question of library train- 
ing, that the various agencies and sources 
classified by the A. L. A. committee are 
so classified, because they do not, and 
are not intended to, stand for the same 
thing. To say that an individual has 
had “library training” may mean much 
or nothing, for that very elastic -and 
much misused term covers attendance 
at the sessions of a single institute, and 
also the completion of an entire school, 
college and library school education ex- 
tending over 14 years of hard and effec- 
tive work. It should be clearly under- 
stood that the institute does not give or 
profess to give the kind or extent of 
training to be had in a summer school, 
nor does a summer school turn out li- 
brarians equipped as are those who have 
had the advantages of a full course in 
the better library schools. Each agency 
is intended to cover a part, and only its 
own especial part of the field. 

As we have hereinbefore intimated, a 
library small in resources and influence 
can not secure the services of a highly 
trained expert, nor would a person who 
has taken a short course in an appren- 
tice class or at a summer school expect 
to be considered a fit candidate for the 
librarianship of a large and important 
library. : 

Notwithstanding the variety of sources 
offered for library training, your com- 
mittee feels that the opportunities are 
still grossly inadequate to the demand. 
Those library schools worthy of the 
name are necessarily confined to the 
education of a very few and these the 
best qualified and most highly educated 
- of those seeking to enter the profession. 
The summer schools, by force of cir- 
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cumstances, are limited almost entirely 
in their clientage to thase who are at 
present actively engaged in library work, 
and even if it were otherwise the term 
is so short that the course of study to 
be in any way complete must be ex- 
tended over a series of several years. 
The institutes, notwithstanding the 
enthusiasm with which they have been 


received, the devoted earnestness of 


those who have attended them, and the 
eagerness for enlightenment which has 
characterized them, are nevertheless far 
from furnishing any adequate profes- 
sional training. They are rather in the 
nature of stimuli to investigation and 
study, than of actual educational value. 

It is believed that there is a very large 
number of persons in this state capable 
of doing excellent library work some of 
whom are in subordinate positions in 
the larger libraries, others are librarians 
in small places, and others also who 
can not meet the entrance requirements 
of the library schools, or who have not 
the means or time to take the course 
prescribed at those schools. These in- 
dividuals, we believe, desire and deserve 
a more complete training than can be 
obtained at the summer schools. They 
require a more systematic and broader 
course, and more direct personal guid- 
ance than is now practical in apprentice 
classes in a large library. 

The suggestion which we leave with 
this association at the close of this re- 
port, as practically applicable to the li- 
brary situation in this state, is: Would 
it be wise to attempt a bringing to- 
gether of the professional teachers from 
the library schools and the persons thus 
anxious for some professional training, 
through a modification of the appren- 
tice class system in the large public li- 
braries? 

Is it not possible to work out a plan 
by which certain of the larger public li- 
braries may, with their consent, be des- 
ignated as places for the institution of 
training classes to which there shall be 
assigned from the library schools or 
elsewhere, competent teachers who shall 
conduct systematic and thorough courses 
in the essential and elementary branches 
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of library training? The students in 
these classes would acquire their prac- 
tical training at the library where the 
class is situated. They should pay a 
fee for their tuition, which fees should 
be devoted in part to the payment of 
the teachers’ salaries and in part to the 
reimbursement of the library in which 
the class is held. It would probably be 
well not to confer any degree or di- 
ploma for a course in such a class, but 
at most to give a certificate stating what 
amount of time had been devoted to 


_the work, with an outline of the course 


satisfactorily completed and a reference 
to the class record and to the instruct- 
ors for information as to the proficiency 
of the pupil. 

Your committee believes that there 
are large numbers in this state who de- 
sire and need some such training as 
might thus be afforded. It does not 
appear as an advocate of any particular 
plan, but it does earnestly call attention 
to the situation and urges upon this as- 
sociation the advisability of devising 
some remedy which shall be adequate 
and beneficial. 

It must never be forgotten in discuss- 
ing the question of library training, that 
the library world is a large one and in- 
cludes all sorts of people and condi- 
tions. The qualifications required by 
small and large libraries of candidates 
for library positions, and often those 
required for different positions in the 
same library, are widely variant. 

Is it possible for any of the present 
training agencies to lead any of their 
pupils to attain all of these qualifica- 
tions? 

Or, as a matter of fact, can there ever 
be established a standard of training for 
all library activities, and the various 
agencies so arranged or classified about 
this standard so as to afford a reasona- 
bly sure guide both to those seeking and 
to those offering library positions? 

We do not attempt to answer this 
question. We do not think that, as yet, 
it admits of a definite categorical an- 
swer. But we do believe that in finding 
an answer to this lies, in great measure, 
the hastening or delay of the library 


movement in America, and we also be- 
lieve that the only way to get an answer 
is to continue to study the needs of the 
libraries and to investigate and make 
public the value of the different train- 
ing agencies in the same forward spirit 
which led this association to place this 
subject on its program and with the 
same thorough and impartial candor 
which distinguishes and dignifies the 
report of the committee of the A. L. A. 
CoMMITTEE. 


At the close of the report Mr Elmen- 
dorf spoke of what he claimed were the 
absurd requirements of library schools 
in giving library training. He said with 
considerable warmth that he thought to 
require a man who had finished his reg- 
ular college course and received a di- 
ploma, to pursue a two-years’ course 
further in a library school was ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr Dewey followed, speaking first of 
the correspondence course. He said 
there was a call for it from librarians 
who could not go either to the regular 
school or to the summer school but who 
were anxious to improve their library 
systems and these would be helped by 
the correspondence course. As to the 
length of time required at the library 
school, their thought was to lengthen 
the term rather than shorten it. No 
professional man in other lines thinks 
of going to work as a professional man 
right out of college. Until colleges ar- 
range their courses leading to library 
work ona more efficient and system- 
atic way, it will be necessary to have a 
two-years’ course in a library school 
rather than less. Miss Foote, of the 
New York Public library, explained 
that their apprentice class was to pre- 
pare workers for their own library, and 
was planned in no wise to give library 
training in general. 

Friday evening was given to a stere- 
opticon lecture by Mr Eastman on new 
library buildings in New York state. 

The last session was held on Satur- 
day afternoon. At the opening of the 
meeting Mr Elmendorf told of the 
Mutual relief association which has 
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been organized among the employes of 
the Buffalo Public library. It 1s purely 
a voluntary association, to which the 
members contribute a fraction of a per 
cent of their monthly salaries to be 
used as a sick benefit and burial fund. 
It is officered by the employes under 
their sole management and safeguarded 
by rules and regulations in its opera- 
tions in such a way as to make it prac- 
tically impossible for injustice to be 
done anyone. 
Then followed 


Duplicate pay collections and the New York 
law 


W. F. Yust, Assistant state inspector of libraries, 
ew York 


The legal side of the question is al- 
most entirely a matter of speculation. 
In this state libraries have been char- 
tered by the legislature, by the secre- 
tary of state and by the regents, Where 
the intention was to establish a free li- 
brary it is generally so stated in the 
charter, and when appropriations of 
a money have been made therefor 

y the municipality or by the state it 
has been done with the understanding 
that they should be free. Do these so- 
called free libraries violate the provi- 
sions of their charter in maintaining a 
duplicate pay collection? It may pro- 
duce a profit for the library or just pay 
for itself or it may be operated at a loss. 
In any case the funds, the building, the 
staff, and the machinery of the library 
in general are used for the benefit of a 
favored class, and it seems as if a case 
could be made against the trustees for 
the misuse of public money. It would 
probably not be sufficient cause for re- 
voking their charter, but the trustees 
might be enjoined from charging for 
books, and the local appropriation with- 
held until ‘the library abandoned the 
pay collection. There is no established 
precedent on the subject. 

Libraries receiving state aid have also 
to take the state department into con- 
sideration. According to section 50 of 
the University law such a sum as shall 
have been appropriated by the legisla- 
ture as public library money shall be 
paid annually by the treasurer accord- 
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ing to an apportionment by the regents 
for the benefit of free libraries. The 
Public libraries division is careful to see 
that libraries sharing in this apportion- 
ment are free according to the letter and 
the spirit of the law, but it is not at all 
likely that the department would sustain 
any serious objection brought against 
any of these libraries on account of a 
duplicate pay collection. As a matter 
of fact very few of them have such a 
collection. Whether it would be good 
policy for a given library to establish 
one is a different question, which must 
be left to the judgment of the local au- 
thorities. Many of our small libraries 
are not tax supported and hence their 
right to do so would be unquestioned 
so far as the municipality is concerned. 
But in these cases it is the aim of the 
library to make itself so popular that it 
will be able ultimately to secure tax sup- 
port. Some of them have a hard struggle 
for existence against ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and open hostility and it would be 
exceedingly unwise to strengthen any 
opposition or lose friends by the intro- 
duction of the pay element. 

Section 37 of the University law pro- 
vides for a vote of public money toward 
the support of these libraries, though 
they are not owned by the public. The 
following amendment was made to this 
law by chapter 481 of the laws of 1900: 

Provided, That the trustees of any in- 
stitution supported under this chapter 
by public money, in whole or in part, 
may, so far as consistent with free use 
by the public at reasonable or specified 
hours, close any of its museum collec- 
tions at certain other hours. for study, 
to meet the demands of special students 
or for exhibition purposes, and may 
charge an admission fee at such hours, 
provided that all receipts from such fees 
shall be paid into the treasury and be 
used for the maintenance or enlarge- 
ment of the institution. 

Although this amendment refers only 
to museum collections it has a bearing 
on this discussion as showing the spirit 
of the law and possibly indicating the 
line of argument that a court decision 
would follow, The Metropolitan mu- 
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seum of arts in New York is free to the 
public daily except Mondays and Fri- 
days when a charge of 25 cents is col- 
lected. The Brooklyn institute of -arts 
and sciences makes the same charge on 
Mondays and Tuesdays. If a free mu- 
seumcan make acharge at certain times, 
thereby necessarily and intentionally 
limiting the use of its collection, why 
should not a free library do a similar 
thing and extend its usefulness? 


Mr Peck, from the committee on res- 
olutions, presented the following, which 
was unanimously adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


The members of the New York Li- 
brary association wish to express their 
sense of bereavement and deep sorrow 
caused by the death of four of its mem- 
bers, Mrs J. H. Rylance, Hannah P. 
James, M.S.R.James, and Charles Ammi 
Cutter. Their professional work is so 
universally known that it needs no com- 
ment by us, but we realize that the pro- 
fession has lost four of its most efficient 
and scholarly workers. Every member 
of this association feels to have lost in 
each of these a personal friend whose 
memory he will cherish for all time. 

That these resolutions be entered on 
the minutes of this association and that 
copies be transmitted to the respective 
families of our late members. 

Mr Bostwick then introduced the in- 
coming president, Mrs Elmendorf, who 
in a few happy phrases accepted the 
responsibility for the meeting of 1g04 
and asked the help of the members in 
making it a success. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs H. L Elmendorf; Vice- 
President, J. E. Brandegee; Secretary, 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine; Treasurer, FE. 
W. Gaillard. Committee on library in- 
stitutes, A. L. Peck for three years; 
committee on legislation, A. L. Peck 
for five years; committee on publicity, 
Josephine Rathbone, Grace D. Rose, H. 
L. Elmendorf, Florence Woodworth, 
Caroline M. Underhill; committee on 
reading lists, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, 
Miss Hazeltine, Miss Whecler. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Library Gifts in Michigan 


The State Library association of 
Michigan has compiled a report on the 
libraries in the state, and not the least 
interesting part of it is the exhibit of 
private munificence in building libra- 
ries for public use. Here is the list: 

Ryerson public library, Grand Rap- 
ids, $250,000. 

Mrs Marian Hall Fowler of Ionia, 
fine residence for free public library. 

The late Charles Willard of Battle 
Creek, $40,000e for a public school li- 
brary. 

George F. Sonner of Benton Harbor, 
$30,c00 as a supplementary gift to the 
$20,000 given by Andrew Carnegie. 

J. L Longyear, Peter White and S. 
K Kaufman of Marquette, a new pub- 
lic library costing $40,000. ; 

Mrs A. E. Sleeper of Lexington and 
her sisters, Mrs Hanley of Bad Axe and 
Mrs Meyers of Cleveland, a library and 
building at Lexington. 

Mrs Fannie M. Blair of Vicksburg, a 
fine library building. 

McPherson Bros. of Howell, a fine 
site on which to locate a public library. 

Ladies’ Library association of Mar- 
shall, 4000v. and $900 in cash for a pub- 
lic library, to be established by the city. 

In Big Rapids the Phelps free public 
library will soon be opened, and F. R. 
Wells of Paris, France, will present 
$600 worth of books to the institution. 

The exhibit discloses the interesting 
and gratifying fact that 10 Michigan 
cities have public-spirited and gener- 
ous citizens, whose benefactions to the 
communities in which they live take 
the library form. The total value of 
the gifts, not including the cost of the 
Carnegie libraries, will approximate 
half a million dollars, and each gift 
will be a permanent encouragement to 
education and enlightenment. Quite 
as important as the value of the gifts 
themselves is the spirit of giving which 
these benefactions arouse. This spirit 
of giving is infectious, and with it goes 
the spirit of good citizenship, civic 
pride, and private benevolence.— Grand 
Rapids Herald. 
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Chicago—The Chicago Library club 
held its first meeting for the season of 
1903-4, Thursday evening, Oct. 15. Be- 
tween 25 and 39 members and_ guests 
were in attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the President, Miss Warren. Minutes 
of the Executive committee, with the 
appointees on standing committees for 
the year, were read by Miss Hawley, 
secretary pro tem. 

To these was added areception com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr Roden, Mr Al- 
lin and Miss Montross, whose special 
duty shall be the welcoming and intro- 
ductng of members and the general pro- 
motion of sociability at club meetings. 

The report of Miss Stern, special com- 
mittee on home libraries, was read by 
the president, who expressed the hope 
that some definite action would be taken 
on its recommendations. 

Miss Stern, before her departure for 
Europe, had given much time and labor 
to a thorough canvass of the situation 
in Chicago, and she is now in the east 
visiting Pittsburgh and other places 
where the home libraries movement is 
well developed. Her report embodied 
two distinct offers from the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, to-wit: One from 
the superintendent, Mr Bicknell, of the 
use of their books (some 40 libraries) to- 
gether with assistance in locating the li- 
braries and transferring them from place 
to place, the Library club to furnish a 
superintendent to manage the libraries 
and secure an adequate number of com- 
petent visitors; the other from a mem- 
ber of the board of the Bureau, to as- 
sist in raising an annual subscription of 
$1000, for a trial period of two years, 
for the payment of a superintendent for 
the libraries, and other necessary ex- 
penses of putting them again in active 
circulation. 

On the basis of these offers the report 
recommended the formation of a joint 
board consisting of members of the Bu- 
reau to secure such a fund, and mem- 
bers of the club to administer the libra- 
ries. 
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Mr Merrill asked if the Public Li- 
brary had ever been approached in re-. 
gard to this work. Mr Larson, of the 
C. P. L., thought not, and that it was 
doing all it could through its delivery 
stations. 

After a thorough discussion Mr Hop- 
kins’ motion to accept the offer of the 
Bureau of charities was adopted. 

On recommendation 11 new members 
were elected. 

The president then announced that 
Mrs Ellen H. Richards’ paper on the 
Sanitary construction and care of a li- 
brary building would be read by Mr 
Andrews. The latter, by way of pref- 
ace, explained that in conversation 
with Mrs Richards at Lake Placid, she 
expressed regret that she would not be 
able to present her paper in finished 
form, and begged that it be considered 
rather as a collection of notes that 
inight serve as topics for general dis- 
cussion. 

The paper dealt with the problems 
of construction, ventilation and clean- 
ing from the equally necessary, yet to a 
certain degree conflicting, standpoints 
of the preservation of the books and 
the benefit of the people using them. 
Artificial ventilation, particularly for 
reading-rooms, was declared to be a 
necessitv because it is the inside dust, 
that from clothing and persons, that is 
most dangerous. 


Contagious diseases and library books 


Had Mrs Richards been there to an- 
swer questions, there would doubtless 
have been some discussion of her paper. 
As it was, the floor was given to Dr 
Adolph Gehrman, city bacteriologist, 
who told in an interesting way of the 
notice of cases of contagious diseases 
sent daily from the Board of health to 
the Chicago Public library; of the tests 
and cultures made from much-used 
books in its reference room, as well as 
from books known to have been sub- 
jected to contagious infection, or at 
least to have come from houses where 
contagious disease existed. The former 
showed only bacteria of slow action and 
low vitality, such as those commonly 
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found on the skin, pneumonia bacilli, 
etc., while even the latter produced 
nothing of alarming violence. His con- 
clusion was that while, theoretically and 
under proper circumstances, a book may 
be the medium of communicating al- 
most any contagion, practically books 
are not more dangerous in this regard 
than the straps in street cars and many 
other objects which we never think of 
disinfecting. Nevertheless he would 
have books known to have been sub- 
jected to possible infection from con- 
tagious diseases duly fumigated. 

Formaldehyde is unquestionably the 
most satisfactory agent for the disinfec- 
tion of books. The method of its ap- 
plication is relatively unimportant pro- 
vided it be sufficiently long continued. 
Probably the most effective is the va- 
cuum method, with the formaldehyde 
forced in under pressure. This requires 
from 6 to 12 hours. 

At present in Chicago the reporting 
of tuberculosis is optional, but as with 
this disease, unlike scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, etc., the danger of infection in- 
creases as the disease advances, while 
those afflicted with it retain the activ- 
ity of their mental powers to the very 
last. Dr Gehrman thought it would be 
well if some way could be found to keep 
a check on books coming from a tuber- 
culous environment. This he thought 
might be done to a certain extent 
through the Visiting Nurses Associa- 
tion, the Board of Education, and other 
existing agencies. 

Mr Perry told of the disinfecting of 
books at the C. P. L. Mr Andrews 
stated that the librarian of the little li- 
brary at Lake Placid disinfected all 
books as they came in with heat and 
formaldehyde, and seemed to spend 
most of his time at it. This notwith- 
standing the fact that in that locality 
persons suffering from tuberculosis are 
sedulously excluded. 

Mr Gates asked permission to revert 
to the earlier topic of discussion and 
submitted the following resolution apro- 
pos of*Miss Stern’s report: That.it is 
the sense of this meeting that, if the 


Executive committee find it feasible, 
an appropriation not to exceed $25.00 
be made to the Home Libraries fund 
from the club treasury. Adopted. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
Mary E. Hawtey, Sec’y pro tem. 


Massachusetts—A meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Library club was held in the 
Morrill memorial library at Norwood on 
October 1. The following resolutions 
were passed on the deaths of C. A. Cut- 
ter and M.S. R. James. 

The members of the Massachusetts 
Library club desire to put on record an 
expression of their sorrow at the death 
of Charles A. Cutter, and of their re- 
gard for their friend and fellow worker 
and first president. In Mr Cutter the li- 
brarians of the country have lost a mas- 
ter whose ingenuity, industry, grasp of 
details, lucidity of expression, accurate 
scholarship and constructive powers 
have given a permanent value to his 
teaching and his work, while his simplic- 
ity, his ready helpfulness, his modesty, 
his sense of humor, and his unquench- 
able zeal have endeared him as a friend 
to all who knew him. 

The Massachusetts Library club de- 
sires to place on record its tribute to 
the memory of Minnie Stewart Rhodes 
James, who passed away on June 5, last. 

It is therefore: Resolved, that in the 
death of Miss James the Massachusetts 
Library club has sustained a grievous 
loss, and many of its members have been 
deprived of a valued personal friend. 
Interested and enthusiastic in all that 
pertained to the library profession, she 
was a constant attendant at the meet- 
ings of the club, and her fund of infor- 
mation and experience, gleaned from a 
wider field than it is the fortune of most 
of us to attain, was always freely placed 
at its disposal. Of a quiet and retiring 
disposition, she yet had the happy fac- 
ulty of making friends, and it can most 
truthfully be said that those who knew 
her best esteemed her most. 

W.C_ Lane spoke of the life and work 
of Mr Cutter, and Miss Browne spoke 
of the professional zeal of Miss James 
and her genius for friendship. 
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The main paper of the morning was on 
The diversion of libraries from their proper 
institutional ends 
Lindsay Swift, Boston Public library 

He expressed his belief in all institu- 
tions and their power to grow, but also 
that the first duty of every library is to 
grow and to be as useful as possible 
within the limits of its environment, 
Such growth consists essentially in ad- 
ding to the number of its volumes. It 
is its institutional function to accumu- 
late, preserve, and distribute books, just 
as it is the function of the postoffice to 
deliver letters. It is also a function to 
make the books as accessible, but this is 
secondary to the spirit of accumulation 
and preservation, and whatever draws 
from its strength and zeal as an accu- 
mulator and distributer of books weak- 
ens its organic force. 

One of the innovating factors which 
leads the library to lose sight of its main 
purpose is the children’s room. The 
good effects on the child are question- 
able, and from his own acquaintance 
with children he judges that they are 
not reading as invigorating and helpful 
books as his generation used to read. 
The library too is usurping the function 
of the public school. 

The inordinate extension in recent 
years of the system of branch libraries 
is another diversion from the library’s 
true function, in that the amount of 
money necessary for the duplication of 
books and the cost of maintaining the 
branches take from the amount which 
might be used for accumulation. He 
pictures a large central library, a reser- 
voir of books, always filling, never over- 
flowing, which can never be realized if 
the governing motives are small or per- 
sonal or if thé institution dissipates its 
energies on relatively unimportant ob- 
jects. 

The purposes of a large collection 
will be best served by having a definite 

lace foreach book rather than by try- 
ing to attract a small part of the public 
by diverting groups of books from their 
permanent abodes and thus inconveni- 
encing the more serious part of the com- 
munity. He compares the eating-house 
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of asmall town, boastfully displaying its 
steaks and roasts in the front window, 
which has no outward and visible dis- 
play of the viands within. The word 
Hotel covers the whole situation. So 
it should be with good libraries. The 
feast is there and ready but without 
show windows or allurements of any 
kind. 

A too large reference collection may 
easily work a possible injury. The tend- 
ency to introduce too many books of 
popular interest results*too often in the 
readers growing to depend on these and 
seeking no further from the library’s 
treasures within the stack. 

It is an open question if we really do 
constitute a true profession. The ab- 
sence of preéminently able men in the 
library ranks has tended to make our po- 
sition a little uncertain. The fact that 
it would be hard to define the points of 
an ideal librarian shows this. In recent 
years the inexplicable notion has run 
riot that the real need of a library is not 
a scholar, a man of books, but a business 
man. Heconsiders that no librarian ex- 
isting has the capacity to run a big de- 
partment store, nor could any success- 
ful store man make a good librarian. 
Civil service too is detrimental to the li- 
brarian’s success. The librarian, like the 
lawyer, professionally requires an abso- 
lutely free hand in the selection of sub- 
ordinates. A professional man is re- 
sponsible for his own acts to no one 
higher than his brethren, but the libra- 
rian is answerable to others not trained 
to judge of his actions or his standards. 

Propagandism in connection with pub- 
lic libraries is a serious departure from 
what were once well established stand- 
ards. The methods of any public insti- 
tution should be free and undisguised. 
No book should be rejected because it 
is offensive to a small part of the com- 
munity when it is not so to the religious 
or moral sense of the whole. Such re- 
striction would be subversive to the 
spirit which ought to govern a free in- 
stitution. Propagandism and its other 
side, partisan restriction, have no place 
in American life. 
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The discussion was opened by W. L. 
R. Gifford, of Cambridge Public library, 
who said in part: 

At the outset we must recognize that 
Mr Swift stands for what is to us alla 
great library. -It is certainly essential 
and most to be desired that the Boston 
Public library should make the institu- 
tion its foremost thought. Whether we 
like it or not the very fact that we have 
so many libraries of 50,000, 75,000, and 
100,000v. does not make it essential; the 
growth is the thought. Whether we 
welcome it or not, the public library is 
being utilized as an educational force in 
the community. We have got to con- 
sider the question from the standpoint, 
that it is direct educational work that 
we have todo instead of relying entirely 
on the good the institution will accom- 
plish through simple accumulation. 

Take the subject of the children’s 
room. I am hardly willing to say that 
the first thought of a children’s room 
never raised unmixed joy in my bosom 
but I do regard it as something essential 
to libraries of today. The library must 
depend for support on the taxpayers 
and we can not carry out lines of library 
development just as we would like. We 
do talk a lot about drawing people into 
the library who never go in and who 
never will, but it is in the plastic period 
of childhood that they are drawn in, and 
my idea is to make the children’s room 
so attractive that children will come 
into the library and make it their home 
and from its resources gain something 
they will use in after life. 

Turn again to the reference library. 
I think Mr Swift is quite right in raising 
the question whether we may not deter 
people by putting out too many books. 
We must remember that public library 
development is something new and we 
have to run through a lot of fads before 
we get our bearings and know just what 
to do and howto do it. The fact that 
we can’t do more may be a source of 
regret. 

George H. Tripp, of the New Bedford 
Public library, spoke as follows: 

I am a firm believer in enterprise, and 
enterprise in library lines as well as in 
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every other kind of business, and the co- 
operation of librarians is a business. I 
can’t help feeling that in this time when 
the library businessis undergoing aboom 
that we must be prepared for the reac- 
tion that is coming some time and if we 
can forefend that time it will be better for 
the librarians and the country we serve. 

I used to be in the school business and 
I sometimes felt that educational papers 
ought to be abolished, because certain 
ill-balanced teachers would read an ac- 
count of some person in Kalamazoo or 
Oshkosh trying something in her school- 
room which proved successful and they 
at once thought all these things we had 
been trying before were a failure. To 
try to follow after strange gods works 
havoc in the schoolroom. 

We take ourselves too seriously. The 
burden of the whole community rests 
upon our shoulders. We stand in loco 
parentis to the community. We may 
say it among ourselves, it would not do 
to say it outside. We feel this respon- 
sibility too much. We are inclined to 
tell the people what to do and what not 
to do. Grown people are too much like 
children. Youcan't tell them what they 
don’t want to take; tell them it is good 
for them and they look at it with sus- 
picion. 

There is nothing like statistics, and 
nothing so deceiving as_ statistics. 
Would you think it a good sign when 
the circulation of books goes down in a 
community? but it means that business 
is better. You take a town, and I have 
the happy privilege of living in such a 
town a few miles out of the city where 
I am employed, where a great many 
people have retired from business and 
some ladies of that uncertain age who 
have nothing else to do but read and 
read and read, of course the circulation 
is phenomenal, but you put a new in- 
dustry into that town and the circula- 
tion of books falls off. In New Bed- 
ford there never was a time when the 
circulation of books was greater than 
during a great strike which affected 25,- 
000 people. I throw this out as a crumb 
of comfort; when the circulation is poor 
let us think that business is picking up. 
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We must take courage, no inatter what 
our figures say of the circulation; no 
matter if people in certain locations in 
our towns and cities don’t read as much 
as we feel they ought to, let us do all 
in our power to make our library an at- 
tractive place. Don’t let us over-adver- 
tise. Don’t let us feel that we must 
compel the people to come to the library 
willingly or unwillingly, but if we do 
our part with as much outside work as 
we feel justifiable I feel that we shall 
retire with good consciences. 

H. G. Wadlin, librarian of the Boston 
Public library, spoke as follows: 

I don’t want to say much but I do 
want ‘to say a little. In the good old 
days when our ancestors had nothing to 
eat except shell fish an oyster pure and 
simple was pretty good eating. They 
have accomplished with the aid of a 
sauce what is known as an oyster cock- 
tail, but without the sauce it is the same 
old oyster. Mr Swift’s paper reminds 
me of that. It is full of spice, humor, 
cynicism, criticism, esprit de corps, but 
take that out and it is the same old 
oyster. 

His description of men, of what we 
shall do today and what we did yester- 
day—is this what the library is, or is it 
what the Boston electric car conductor 
said of our institution in Copley square— 

a graveyard for books? 

I have a great respect for institutions 
but believe no institution in this country, 
not even the church, is of any value un- 
less it strikes at the hearts of men and 
women. That is the purpose of institu- 
tions. 

Mere growth is of no value in itself, 
but that growth which is in some way 
connected with the vital purpose of 
growth is the essential thing. A library 
of 2,000,000v. may not be as valuable as 
a library of 200v., for that library (of 
200v.) may be able to do what every li- 
brary should do, increase the life and 
power of the community in which it is 
placed. I take issue that the prime pur- 
pose of a libraryisto grow. The prime 
purpose is to increase the moral strength 
and spiritual power of the community 
in which it is placed. It is not an amuse- 


ment. Now it requires no prophet, or 
son of a prophet, to show to you that we 
are not living in a world of the past but 
a world of today. This good old town 
of Boston is no more the town of the past 
than the men of today are the men of 
the past. Growth is in the drawing up 
and reaching up and growing together 
so we may in all things work together 
for the highest and best. I don’t care 
how it is done; but when you get deep in 
your souls the vital purpose for which it 
stands, that is the main thing; the others 
will take care of themselves. 

The question which men and women 
are asking today is, what is your culture 
to mean? Culture is nothing unless it 
can answer that question, unless it can 
show that it is to vitalize the commu- 
nity. 

Mr Swift said at the close of the dis- 
cussion: It is a pleasure to make a few 
mistakes to be answeréd so handsomely 
and generously as I have been, but does 
it occur to you that perhaps I did it on 
purpose? 

Cataloging 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
cataloging. E. Louise Jones read a pa- 
per on The importance of a complete 
card catalog in every library with a de- 
scription of the best system of card cata- 
loging. This paper will appear in a 
future number of PusLic LIBRARIES. 

The discussion was opened by Ida F. 
Farrar, of Springfield City library, who 
emphasized the following points: I sup- 
pose one of the chief reasons we love 
library work is because it not only gives 
a chance to improve ourselves but to 
help other people. 

To carry ona work one must have the 
very best tools. <A librarian must con- 
vince her trustees she must have the 
best tools, and one is the best catalog. 
I can bear testimony to the experience 
I am having now with two printed cata- 
logs and twocard catalogs. We are try- 
ing hard to bring them into one but just 
now it makes four. 

It acts as an inventory to the books 
we have Asa good business man must 
know his wares soa librarian must know 
his books. 
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It acts as an index. A book is prac- 
tically valueless without an index; a li- 
brary is practically valueless without a 
catalog. 

It acts as aneducator. Boys and girls 
must know definitely what they want. 
They are ashamed to ask the librarian 
for things they can look up for them- 
selves. My experience in small libra- 
ries is the reluctance with which some 
ask things. 

There are two dangers we must strive 
against. One is that of making an idol 
of our catalog, thinking if we have that 
our library is perfect; the other being 
unwilling to have one at all. 

A librarian of a small library who, as 
Miss Jones suggests, has been Io or 12 
years without a catalog, wishes me to 
bear her evidence as to its value. Her 
books were arranged by accession num- 
ber; she was perfectly satisfied, but in- 
fluence was brought to bear upon her 
and now she wonders how she got along 
without it. 

A strong point: the necessity of the 
librarian becoming familiar with the 
work of making one. Often library stu- 
dents are hired to do the work and the 
librarian knows nothing about it. The 
librarian should work along with the 
cataloger. No matter what our printed 
rules may say, the public never quite 
grasps them without help. You would 
be astonished at the ignorance people 
display. 

Asa best form, Iagree with Miss Jones 
that the dictionary is the best one. Of 
course it may be necessary to have a 
separate juvenile, separate musical cata- 
log, etc., but all should be incorporated 
into a general one. While a catalog 
should be simple, it should not be too 
simple, as the author and title index. 

I emphasize most strongly the catalog 
card. Always enter under the first word 
unless it is a very general word. 

I believe thoroughly the best is the 
cheapest. 

Another matter, the pseudonym or 
author’s name. An old librarian put each 
name under the real name instead of the 
pseudonym, on the principle that it was 
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educating the public; but the trouble was 
the public didn’t know the principle. 

Miss Jones has given us the watch- 
word Accuracy. For a second watch- 
word I would emphasize Simplicity. 

The morning session was closed with 
an account of the A. L. A. conference, 
by Adele Smith, of the Somerville Pub- 
lic library, and of the post-conference 
trip by Mr Faxon. 

New Hampshire—The State library as- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
Newington, to celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of Langdon library. There 
was a good attendance, between 40 and 
50 delegates being present. 

The Langdon library is itself worthy 
of special mention, by reason of the pro- 
gressive policy pursued by its trustees. 
Its many volumes stand in their places 
upon the shelves within reach of any 
patron of the library who wishes to ex- 
amine them, and they are to be seen in 
their individual binding, undisguised by 
accessory coverings. A museum has 
also been begun, which already con- 
tains specimens of birds and natural 
objects from field and wood and the 
neighboring waters of the Piscataqua 
and Great bay. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 
a.m. by the president, F. Mabel Win- 
chell of Manchester. 

The first address of the meeting was 
given by E. J. Burnham of Manchester, 
on Public spirit and the public library. 
He traced the development of the pub- 
lic library in New Hampshire through 
its various stages, closing as follows: 

Undoubtedly the greatest drawback 
today is excessive conservatism. This 
library here at Newington affords a strik- 
ing example of the practical possibilities 
of aliberal and enlightened policy to- 
ward the public. These books, with their 
individuality undisguised by uncouth 
paper covers, accessible to every patron 
of the library, speak eloquently for the 
change that has slowly come about from 
the narrow and selfish policy of the old 
time social library. 

It is time that trustees should realize 
the utter failure of a book that is not in 
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use. 
world but to be read, and there is in it- 
self an education for the public in hav- 


It has no other purpose in the 


ing access to books. Possibly a few 
books may be stolen, although experi- 
ence has already shown that the number 
is surprisingly small, and, anyway, it is 
better that a few books be lost than that 
99 persons in 100 should be deprived of 
advantages which they will not abuse. 

A. H. Chase dealt with the Relation 
of the State library to the state at large. 
He emphasized five points: 1) Individ- 
ual interest in the library; 2) Individual 
use of the library; 3) Enthusiasm of li- 
brary officials; 4) Generous financial 
support; 5) State supervision of the 
whole field. 

A discussion of the age limit in libra- 
ries showed a majority of librarians in 
favor of removing the age limit for chil- 
dren. 

In the afternoon various speakers paid 
tribute to the good work done by the 
Langdon library in the ten years of its 
existence. At the close of the public 
meeting it was announced that a bond 
of $1000 had just been received from 
Woodbury Langdon, donor of the li- 
brary to be added to its fund. 

Pennsylvania—At the meeting of the 
Keystone State library association held 
at Gettysburg on Saturday evening, Oct. 
10, 1903, the subject of the 

Differentiation of fiction 
was fully considered. After a prelimi- 
nary statement by John Thomson, of 
the Free library of Philadelphia, as to 
what had been done in this matter dur- 
ing the past three years, the following 
report of the committee appointed at 
Williamsport in October, 1902, was read: 
. Resolutions 


Pursuant to the resolution of the as- 
sociation at the meeting held at Wil- 
liamsport in 1902, your committee con- 
sidered the various suggestions offered 
as to the advisability and possibility of 
differentiating fiction so as to afford a 
better criterion of the value of the read- 
ing done by a large number of patrons 
of free libraries. The committee are of 
the opinion that the usual statistics pub- 
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lished of books issued for home use 
give a wrong impression, from the fact 
that outside of the volumes included in 
classes so large a residue is generalized 
under the one title, Fiction. This result 
was never. intended under the Dewey 
classification. Inasmuch, however, as 
with a view to the general benefit of the 
public and the convenient use of books 
in libraries, books designated under the 
generic title of fiction are taken away 
from the classification to literature, it 
seemed right that an attempt should be 
made to place this matter before the pub- 
lic in amore accurate form. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, decided to make an at- 
tempt to divide the section of books 
known as fiction, as far as might be, under 
the numbers employed in classifying 
books where the decimal system is used. 
It was hoped that a specimen catalog 
could be prepared in the course of four 
or five months and it was intended that 
the assistance of other libraries should 
be invited in time for use at the meet- 
ing at Gettysburg. 

Some 20 odd libraries offered (at Wil- 
liamsport: to codperate with your com- 
mittee and their willingness to assist in 
this work is heartily recognized. Your 
committee will leave it toO. R. Howard 
Thomson to explain what has been done 
to secure the completion of the bulletin 
herewith submitted as an appendix to 
this report. 

The task proved muck more laborious 
than was expected. It was commenced 
immediately after the Williamsport 
meeting and has involved the special 
examination or reading of 6000 books. 
Your committee submit this bulletin for 
consideration. It will need no apology, 
but in order to explain any small typo- 
graphical errors which may be found it 
seems desirable to put the following facts 
on record: 

The preparation of the original manu- 
script occupied those who worked upon 
it nearly nine months and this is per- 
haps not a long period considering how 
much had to be done. When it came 
before your committee for final consid- 
eration before printing it was decided 
to make some radical changes in it, di- 
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viding it into more classes and inserting 
lists of titles. When the whole was 
finally ready for the printer it was found 
necessary to have a typewritten copy 
made of the entire manuscript. This 
precluded such a close examination of 
the last revise as would have been de- 
sirable, but in order to insure the having 
copies at this meeting it was decided to 
leave the last examination of the proofs 
to the proofreadersin the printing-office. 

Your committee have carefully con- 
sidered the whole matter and beg to re- 
port that the enlargement of this bulle- 
tin, so as to include books of a desirable 
character not at present in the Wagner 
institute branch of the Free library of 
Philadelphia, should be undertaken, and 
they recommend that a committee of 
five persons should be appointed to con- 
tinue this work in codperation with other 
libraries in order that not later than 
1905 an enlarged index, usable in all li- 
braries using the Dewey classification, 
may be undertaken for general adoption. 
It is particularly hoped that efforts will 
be made by this standing committee, 
should it be appointed, to procure the 
adoption in ail libraries that enter upon 
this differentiation scheme ot the classi- 
fications given in the bulletin herewith 
submitted, it being of importance that 
the same “classification should be used 
wherever the differentiation scheme is 
approved and put into use. 

Your committee ask to be discharged 
from further consideration of this mat- 
ter. W.s. M. STEVENSON. 

ALBERT R. DurHAM. 
Joun THOMSON. 

Mr Thomson jr. then presented his 
paper on Classification of fiction (see 
page 414). 

After the paper was read. some discus- 
sion followed in which Mr Montgomery, 
State librarian, and Mr Bliss of Chester 
took part, both agreeing that the read- 
ing of fiction required no justification; 
that it was a part of the literature of the 
time and that librarians were not called 
upon to make any-defense for reading 
same and they commended the classified 
list of prose fiction which had been pre- 
paredgby Howard Thomson as being a 
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valuable and important aid to the pa- 
trons of free libraries and especially to 
the assistants behind the desk. John 
Thomson announced that the classified 
list would be ready for publication in 
the course of three or four weeks, when 
the corrections required in the unrevised ° 
copies printed for use at this meeting 
would be inserted, and these copies 
would be exchanged for final prints. A 
very hearty vote of thanks was tendered 
to Howard Thomson for the year’s work 
he had given to this matter and for the 
valuable aid to libraries he had accom- 
plished, and it was finally resolved that 
a committee should be appointed to con- 
tinue the work with a view to the publi- 
cation not later than 1905 of a classified 
list of 10,000v. of prose fiction and that 
the codperation of other libraries should 
be invited. 

The president of the association there- 
upon nominated the following commit- 
tee: John Thomson, chairman), Phila- 
delphia; William M. Stevenson, Alle- 
gheny; Albert R. Durham, Reading; 
O. R. Howard Thomson, Philadelphia; 
Miss Olcott, Pittsburgh; Miss Poland, 
Wilkes-Barre; Edith Ridgway, Phila- 
delphia. 


Miss Elliott, of the music division, 
Library of congress, went to the Philip- 
pine Islands last summer in the inter- 
est of her department In Manila Miss 
Elliott found the largest collections in 
the convents of Recollet, Augustinian 
and Franciscan friars, most ot whose 
treasures she was debarred from by vexa- 
tious ironclad rules. Toone choir room 
she was finally admitted, and at her 
earnest request two specimens of their 
musical library were brought down for 
her inspection. Each measured three 
feet by two, being bound in wood, with 
leather covers, and imported from Spain 
toward the close of the seventeenth 
century. These huge tomes contained 
masses, with other church music, and 
when in use were raised upon a rack 
before the choir, all of whom read from 
the same book. If it be observed that 
the notes are all’about an inch square 
the former statement will not seem re- 
markable. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel institute 
Hetty Stuart Johnston, class of ’gg, 
who has been an assistant in the Drexel 


institute library, was married in June to 
Dr Edward C. Drake. 


The school opened October 1,with 21 
students enrolled from the following 
states: Pennsylvania 6, Illinois 2, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 1, New York 2, New 
Jersey 2, Michigan 1, Vermont 1, Dela- 
ware I, Colorado 1, Wisconsin 1, Indiana 
1, Maryland 1, Kentucky 1. Seven uni- 
versities and colleges are represented as 
follows: Northwestern, Women’s col- 
lege,-Baltimore, Wilson college, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Indiana. 

Illinois State library school 

The seventh year of the Illinois state 
library school opened Sept. 16. Stu- 
dents registered number 68, about even- 
ly divided between the two classes. 
The percentage of seniors returning is 
unusually large. 

Increased requirements for admission 
have reduced the size of the junior class. 
The classes occupy opposite sides of 
the former junior room. The catalog- 
ing department has been transferred to 
the first floor. A recitation room on 
the ground floor has been provided to 
avoid conflict in the work of the two 
classes. 

Laboratory work for seniors will fol- 
low the plan begun last year. Practice 
will be required in all departments of 
the library, and each student will be 
held responsible for the performance or 
supervision of some branch of work in 
the university library. Arrangements 
have been made with the Champaign 
public library by which students desir- 
ing such work are given three weeks in 
the children’s room of the public library, 
and then promoted to loan desk work. 


.They are then considered fitted to be as- 


sistants at the branch library. Student 
volunteers will assist at the Champaign 
public library loan desk on Saturdays, 
each student performing the duties for 
four consecutive weeks. 

HELEN K. STArR, 1904, 


New York State library school 


The school opened Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 7, with about the usual number of 
students, 16 in the senior and.31 in the 
junior class. The following institutions 
are represented by the largest number 
of students: 

Smith college, 6 students; Harvard 
university, 5 students; Vassar college, 4 
students; Brown university, 3 students. 
The following send two students: Cor- 
nell university, University of Michigan, 
Mt Holyoke college, University of Ne- 
braska, Radcliffe college, Wesleyan un- 
iversity, Wilson college, University of 
Wisconsin, Yale university. Each of 
the following sends one student: Am- 
herst college, Berea college, Bowdoin 
college, College of the City of New York, 
Columbia university, Dartmouth col- 
lege, Franklin college, Hamilton col- 
lege, Lake Forest college, University of 
Kristiania, McGill university, Massa- 
chusetts institute of technology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Ohio Wesleyan 
university, University of Rochester, Rut- 
gers college, University of Vermont, 
Washington State Agricultural college, 
Wellesley college. In the record above 
students’ attendance at more than one 
institution has been counted. 

Of the 47 students 15 are men. 

A feature of the senior course in se- 
lection of books for the coming year 
will be the solving of actual, concrete 
problems in selecting books to suit the 
needs and tastes of various classes of 
readers. We should be glad to receive 
any such problems from librarians and 
from the workers in a loan department 
who meet readers personally. 

Special book lists 

We have been asked by a business 
school to select a small number of 
books which have the quality of stimu- 
lating and inspiring young people. The 
school proposes to duplicate the books 
and to encourage their use. We should 
be glad to receive contributions to such 
a list from librarians whose experience 
enables them to judge what books take 
a vital hold of young men and women 
who have passed through the common 
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schools, and who might be choosing a 
business career. Technical books are 
not desired, rather those which shall 
give their readers a strong push toward 
manliness, womanliness, and good cit- 
izenship. E. E. Hale’s Man without a 
country has this quality and Riis’ Mak- 
ing of an American. The Springfield 
city library has issued a list of this scope 
entitled Success, but it contains rather 
too many didactic books to be of the 
best service. 

The following letter has been sent to 
this school by a prominent Boston firm: 
We are endeavoring to get a list of 
books to place in our library which 
would be of practical value to us as 
workers in aretail store. We should ap- 
preciate any suggestion from you in the 
line of books on textiles, merchandise, 
salesmanship, etc. We have a branch 
of the Boston Public library in our club 
room in connection with our own li- 
brary, but we wish at the same time to 
make it more distinctly useful in enlarg- 
ing our business ideas. 

The senior class will prepare the list 
requested as another problem in the Se- 
lection of books course. Suggestions 
have already been received from a list 
issued by the New Bedford Public li- 
brary. Othersuggestions would be wel- 
come. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt institute library school 


In pursuance of the plan announced 
last spring, the school began on Sept. 15 
its experiment of two weeks’ practice 
for the incoming class before beginning 
the regular term work. The work as- 
signed, all simple, everyday work such 
as novices can easily master, is as fol- 
lows: 

Reading-room, one day; checking and 
placing of magazines and papers; using 
cumulative index in search of material 
on questions assigned; clipping news- 
papers for scrap-books. 

Children’s room, three days; revision 
of the shelves; registration routine; 
charging and discharging of books; hel p- 
ing the children; collecting references 
for bulletin work; classification of books 


in this department; problems in select- 
ing books; problems in finding refer- 
ences. 

Delivery-room, three days; registra- 
tion-desk work, charging and discharg- 
ing of books, replacing books on shelves; 
learning the classification of the books 
in the stack; rearranging fiction in al- 
phabetical order by author, regardless of 
distinctions of nationality. 

Reference and Art-reference rooms. 
one day each; taking of inventory of the 
shelves; study of reference-material in 
shape of lists; study of indexes; learn- 
ing the arrangement of the periodical 
reference-room; solution of problems 
requiring use of definite reference books. 

Cataloging room, one day; labeling, 
pasting and otherwise preparing books 
for the shelves. 

The students’ day of practice is six 
hours in length, groups of three to six 
being assigned to each room at a time. 
Each group has one hour per day of 
practice in library-hand, and a brief 
reading list of articles on leading fea- 
tures of the library movement has been 
prepared, which they are required toread 
during the two weeks at the rate of not 
more than one article a day. So far, the 
experiment seems an unqualified success, 
judging from the testimony of the library 
departments and of the students them- 
selves. By the beginning of the regular 
term, Sept. 29, all unfamiliarity with the 
library and awkwardness in its use will 
have worn off, and the class will feel as 
if it were veritably their laboratory. 


Twelve of the class have had library” 


experience, two as librarians, four as 
regular assistants, and six as voluntary 
or temporary assistants, while two have 
had previous training in library schools. 
Two of the class of 1903 have returned 
for extra work, making a total of 27 
students doing first year work. 

This year’s class will be present dur- 
ing the time of two interesting changes, 
that of the delivery room into an open 
shelf room, with all its attendant fea- 
tures, and the re-registration for the 
first time of the library’s borrowers, 
which will probably begin with the year 


1904. 
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News from 


Five students have entered for second 
year work, or the advanced course, tak- 
ing the Institute normal examinations, 
which, if their work during the coming 
year should be satisfactory, will entitle 
them to the diploma of Pratt institute. 

The class of 1903 is engaged in library 
work at present, with but few exceptions. 

Margarethe Fritz of Berlin, class of 
’03, sailed for Germany on Sept. 15, 
after asummer of practice in the Pratt in- 
stitute free library.. Miss Fritz’s brother 
is a. well-known German librarian, at 
Charlottenburg, and his sister hopes soon 
to join him in the professional ranks. 

Mary W. PLUMMER. 


Amherst college summer school 


The Amherst summer school of Li- 
brary economy, under the direction of 
W. I. Fletcher, librarian of Amherst 
college, held its 13th annual session 
from July 6 to August 15. The number 
of pupils was 23, a substantial reduction 
from last year, due to higher standards 
of admission and thus meeting the criti- 
cism passed upon the school in Miss 
Plummer’s admirable report at the Ni- 
agara conference, that it had too many 
pupils for one teacher. At the close of 
the school the class spent two days in 
Boston and Cambridge visiting the li- 
braries and the Riverside Press. 


University of Chicago 


The course in library economy has 
been discontinued for the present in the 
University of Chicago. 

A novel and paying method of select- 
ing a library site was chosen at Chicka- 
saw, Iowa, recently. An election was 
held to decide on the site for the new 
Carnegie library. All persons desiring 
to vote on the location were charged 
$1, and in this manner nearly $500 was 
secured toward paying for the lots se- 


‘lected. 


The report of the St Louis Public li- 
brary shows a circulation of 1,000,000v. 
during the past year, and the expendi- 
ture of $23,186 for books, periodicals, 
and binding. 
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News from the Field 
East 


E. N. Manchester, New York 1902-03, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
Brown University library, Providence, 
Rf. 

An interesting history of the Boston 
Athenzeum library is found in the Octo- 
ber number of the New England Maga- 
sine. 

Herbert O. Brigham, late of the Brown 
University library, has succeeded Mr 
Bates at the Rhode Island State library, 
taking charge on Sept. 1, 1903. 


New Bedford (Mass.) public library 
has issued a list of books and magazine 
references bearing on the cotton indus- 
try textiles and textile manufacture. 


The Parsons Memorial library at Al- 
fred, Me., was dedicated October 6. It 
was built of granite quarried within the 
town, finished in oak, and cost $25,000. 
It is a gift of the Parsons brothers in 
memory of Edwin Parsons. 


Frank G. Bates, who was appointed 
State librarian of Rhode Island, in May, 
1901, has resigned his position in order 
to accept that of professor of history in 
Alfred university, Alfred, N. Y. Mr 
Bate’s removal from Rhode Island 
leaves a vacancy also in the position of 
secretary and treasurer of the Rhode Is- 
land Library association; and Mr Brig- 
ham has been appointed to succeed Mr 
Bates, as secretary pro tem., in this po- 
sition also. 

Central Atlantic 

Emily Mulligan, Pratt ’03, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public library 
of Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


Syracuse university has received a gift 
of $6000 for the library from the estate 
of Mrs John M. Reid of New York. 

The Free library at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
opened its new building to the public, 
October 1, with appropriate ceremonies, 

Ella May Edwards, New York 1894- 
g5, and Dancy Ledbetter of Dublin, 


Texas, were married Sept. 30, 1903, at 
Holley, N. Y. 
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T. V. Welch, trustee of the Niagara 
Falls N. Y. Public library, and well 
known and esteemed in the A. L. A,, 
died at his home, October 20. 


Irene Stewart, New York ’g9, has re- 
signed her position in the Worcester 
Public library to go to the Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

Central 

Mrs Maude Battis, librarian of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, has resigned her posi- 
tion. 

Captain A. D. Stenson of Anna, III, 
left $40,000 for a public library endow- 
ment to the town of Anna. 


P. M. Crapo, who gave the library 
building to Burlington, Iowa, and who 
has been a member of the library board 
for many years, died Sept. Io. 

Julia M. Jones has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Galena (II1.) pub- 
lic library to become librarian of the 
Record—Herald office in Chicago. 

A $20,000 library building, a gift from 
Mr Carnegie, will be built on the lot in 
Delaware, Ohio, where stood the house 
in which President R. B. Hayes was 
born. 

Katharine S. Adams and F. L. Wills 
of Wheaton, IIl., were married Sept. 24. 
Miss Adams has been the financial power 
back of the public library at Wheaton 
since its organization. 

Rose Calvert, vice librarian of the 
public library at Toledo, Ohio, died 
after a short illness, Sept. 25. Miss Cal- 
vert had been connected with the li- 
brary since its organization. 

Mary E. Dunegan, assistant in the 
Stevens Point (Wis.) Public library, took 
charge of the Joseph Dessert Public li- 
brary of Mosinee, Wis., during the ab- 
sence of the librarian in August. 


Nellie M. Dingley has been appointed 
librarian at Kent, Ohio. Miss Dingley 


was previously an apprentice and assist- 
ant in the Painesvilie (Ohio) public li- 
brary under Mrs Julia G. Erwin. 

Jesse Healy Morley, the donor of 
Morley library at Painesville, Ohio re- 
cently died at his home in Cleveland. 


Libraries 


Mr Morley was widely known and es- 
teemed in business and social circles. 


The public library of Kent, Ohio, was 
opened to the public, Saturday, Oct. 26. 
The building is a $10,000 gift from Mr 
Carnegie and the site was a gift from 
Marvin Kent, a prominent citizen of the 
town. 


State Librarian Johnson Brigham’s 
biennial report shows that Iowa now has 
248 public libraries, containing 960,740Vv. 
In 1893 there were 83 public libraries, 
containing 418,157v., a gain in the ten 
years of 195 libraries and 551,583v. 


The 1903 report of the Warder library 
of Springfield, Ohio, gives an interest- 
ing account of the very helpful use made 
of the libraries sent to the school build- 
ings, distant from the main building. 
The teachers were enthusiastic over the 
experiment and the system will probably 
be extended. Alice Burrowesis librarian. 


The Mercantile and Financial Times of 
Chicago comments on the appointment 
of Mr Hopkins as librarian of Louis- 
ville, as follows: 

As assistant librarian of the John 
Crerar library of Chicago Mr Hopkins 
has made a distinct reputation for capa- 
ble work. Combining a wide literary 
knowledge with a knowledge of the pre- 
cise mission of such an institution asthe 
Louisville library, he is the logical choice 
for the position. That a Chicago man 
has been selected is of itself a gratify- 
ing proof of the theory that a commer- 
cial metropolis can exert a wide edu- 
cational influence. 


The new library at Elkhart, Ind., was 
dedicated Oct. 1. Mr Carnegie gave 
the city $35,000, and the building costa 
little more. The city will raise $3500 
for annual maintenance. It is a hand- 
some stone building, and nicely finished 
and arranged. Considerable enthusi- 
asm has been developed to meet the 
proposition of an unknown citizen who 
offers to give $3500 for new books if a 
similar amount should be raised by sub- 
scription. About two-thirds has been 
promised and the outlook is good for 
the rest. The librarian just appointed 
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is Katharine Sage of Bostan, and her 
assistant is Gertrude Bickel of Elkhart. 
Miss Powell, once a student at Cham- 
paign, is helping temporarily. 


In the recent report of R. G. Thwaites, 


secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
society, he states that Mr Carnegie had 
given $142,500 to Wisconsin libraries 
during the year. His gifts, according 
to Reuben G. Thwaites, were distrib- 
uted among Antigo, Bayfield, Berlin, 
Columbus, Hudson, Kaukauna, Manito- 
woc, Monroe, Rhinelander, Richland 
Center and Washburn, while Evansville 
is to receive $10,000 for a library 
building from the estate of Almon Ea- 
ger. “Only three cities in the state with 
a “ag se of over 3000 are without 
public libraries—Platteville, Prairie du 
Chien, and Sturgeon Bay. Eight libra- 
ries have been organized under the state 
law since September, 1902. 


West 


Malcolm Glenn Wyer, New York ’03, 
has been appointed librarian at Colo- 
rado college, Colorado Springs. 


Elizabeth L. Abbott, formerly of Cin- 
cinnati Public library, has been elected 
librarian of the Carnegie library, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


Bessie McCord of Joliet, Ill., a grad- 
uate of Drexel institute library school, 
has been elected librarian of the public 
library at Bozeman, Mont. 


Library day was observed by the pub- 
lic schools of Nebraska, on October 23. 
The date chosen was uniform throughout 
the state, being the Friday nearest to 
October 21, the day on which, in 1492, 
Columbus is commonly said by histori- 
ans to have landed on American soil 
for the first time. The first library day 
was October 23, 1892. 


Foreign 


A number of English librarians have 
received appointments to public libra- 
ries in South Africa, and still the sup- 
ply does not equal the demand. P E. 
Lewin, of Woolwich public library, has 
recently been appointed to Port Eliza- 
beth, S. A. 
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Canadian Library Notes 


A discussion of the value of public and 
school libraries recently occupied the 
time of the Ontario legislature. Much 
of the usual criticism of the public libra- 
ries was used but was met by the more 
progressive members with facts and fig- 
ures that bespeak an awakening realiza- 
tion of the value of the library move- 
ment. 

Montreal— Peter Redpath, of the Manor 
house, Chislehurst, England, and for 
merly of Montreal, has given $4,000 to- 
ward the maintenance of the McGill 
university library. The donation to be 
continued annually. Mr Redpath’s 
father gave a splendid museum to Mc- 
Gill a few years ago, and the university 
counts him among the three or four 
chief private benefactors of the college. 

Library Bureau of Canada—Letters pat- 
ent have been issued by the govefn- 
ment of Canada, incorporating the Li- 
brary Bureau of Canada, limited. The 
incorporators include several of the 
leading shareholders of the Américan 
Library Bureau, and three influential 
lumber merchants of Ottawa, Senator 
Edwards, his brother Gordofi C. Ed- 
wards, and John A. Cameron. 

The business of the Canadian Library 
Bureau will be practically the same as 
the parent institution, the manufacture 
and sale of fixtures, furniture, and fit- 
tings of all kinds for public and private 
libraries, banks, and offices. The cap- 
ital stock is placed at $150,000. The 
new company has a right to operate 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 

First Carnegie library in Canada—The 
new public library at Chatham, Ont.,to- 
ward the construction of which Mr Car- 
negie gave $15,000, was opened on the 
15th of September, with great enthusi- 
asm. Hon Richard Harcourt, Minister 
of education of Ontario, presided over 
the ceremonies, while addresses were 
made by the chairman of the local li- 
brary board, the mayor of the town, the 
local members of parliament, the county 
judges, etc. After the formal ceremon- 
ies, a banquet was given in the Garner 
House. 
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Vancouver Public library—The new Car- 
negie library at Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, is now approaching completion, 
and is expected to be ready for occupa- 
tion about the end of October. The 
building will be formally dedicated, 
with appropriate ceremonies, by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
Sir Henri Joly de Lotbiniere. The li- 
brarian of the old library, Edwin Ma- 
chin, will have charge of the new li- 
brary, which is said to be extremely 
well planned, combining admirably ar- 
chitectural beauty with a convenient in- 
terior plan. Mr Carnegie gave $50,000 
toward the building of this library and 
his generosity has led others to give 
to the library also. 


Winadsor—The new Carnegie library 
was formally opened October 16. Wind- 
sor possesses the distinction of being the 
first cityin the Dominion to receive the 
gift of a library from Andrew Carnegie, 
his offer having been received on Feb. 
15, 1901. The building was erected at 
a cost of $27,000. It is in classic style 
of architecture, finished in shades of 
brick. It possesses an auditorium, 
which has a seating capacity of 300. 


A list of books and helps for nature 
study has been compiled by D. Lange, 
supervisor of nature study in St Paul 
(Minn.) public schools. It was prepared 
with the idea of furnishing a working li- 
brary for teachers and students and is 
classified somewhat by character of 
books and source of bulletins. A partic- 
ularly valuable part is that devoted to 
U. S. government publications. Libra- 
rians will be interested in this bulletin, 
which can be had for the asking of A. 
C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago. It is not 
a commercial list at all, but one com- 
piled by a specialist who understands 
the subject of nature study in all its 
phases. 


According to Little, Brown & Co., the 
author of Miss Toosey’s mission is Eve- 
lyn Whitaker, an English writer, who 
declines to give biographical informa- 
tion of any kind for publication. 


Library Publications 


The Public library of Newark, N. J., 
has issued a list of books for young 
people, arranged alphabetically by au- 
thors. As is stated in the preface of the 
list these are not books for children in 
the ordinary sense of the phrase. Some 
technical books, a few books of science, 
travel, history, biography,.and a few of 
the best things in English and Amer- 
ican literature are included for the pur- 
pose of reference and for leading chil- 
dren to become acquainted with the rep- 
resentatives of the world of books. 

The list numbers 1697 titles and is 
priced at two cents. 

The library also issues smali slips, with 
lists on special technical books, which 
are freely distributed and serve as hints 
for making out call slips. 

The City library of Springfield, Mass., 
has issued a list of Cheerful books— 
books most of which have pleasant end- 
ings—for the sickroom, the hammock. 
or the winter fireside. This will be a 
useful tool to use in picking out for the 
inquirer who wants “something good to 
read.” 

One of the most interesting library 
handbooks that has been issued re- 
cently is Descriptive and _ historical 
notes on the library of Harvard univer- 
sity, prepared by A. C. Potter, of the li- 
brary staff, and issued as Bibliograph- 
ical contribution No. 55 of the library. 
These notes cover every phase of the 
library and its history, and supply in 
avery convenient form much valuable 
information concerning this very im- 
portant institution that will be a means 
of saving much time and research to 
those who have occasion to refer to the 
facts the notes present. 

In addition to the information usually 
given concerning a library, is a chron- 
ology of the library, notes on the spe- 
cial libraries, list of librarians from 
the first (an interesting list of names), a 
bibliography, statutes relating to the 
library and the rules of the library. The 
friends of Harvard library as well as its 
own users will welcome this exhibit of 
its history, resources and aims. 
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7k: shall be glad to have lbrarians 

correspond with us about special lists 
of books and literary matters their pa- 
. trons may inquire about, and which they 
cannot answer for want of a combplete 
bibliography. 

We carry a larger and more general 
stock of the publications of all Amert- 
can publishers than any other house im 
the United States. Not only do we carry 
the publications of eastern publishers, but 
also of lesser known publishers from all 
parts of the country. 

We are the western depository of the 
American Library Association. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 


A.C. MCCLURG & CO, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Directors of Library 
Bureau have authorized the 
issue of $50,000 of its cumu- 
lative preferred capital stock. 
For fifteen years Library Bu- 
reau has never paid less than 
8% dividends. Its business is 
constantly increasing in vol- 
ume and profits. This, with 
its reserve, makes it a sure 
investment. 

Subscriptions at par ($100 
per share ) are invited and will 
be allotted in order received. 


Further information may be 
obtained by addressing Library 
Bureau, Boston. - 
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We Do Not Ask Much 


Just a trial order 
or a chance to price a list for you. 


It is expensive to ask this privilege in this way, but 
it costs you nothing but a postage stamp to test us. 


W € are confident of the completeness of our stock, 
the efficiency of our service and the outcome of this 
trial. 


Library Department of 


The Baker & Taylor Co., Publishers, 


33-37 E. 17th St. (Union Square North), 
New York. 
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LIBRARIANS ARE 
INTERESTED IN 


All publications that increase the value of their library and lighten their own labor. 
The periodicals contain the latest development of advanced thought in science, 
literature, and the useful arts. Magazine articles are much sought after by all in- 
terested in timely topics, and all these have been made easily available and doubly 
valuable in all reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX TO 
PERIODICALS 


With this Index it is an easy matter to locate all articles, including fiction and 
poetry, in sixty of the leading magazines, and it is well adapted to the needs of both 
large and small libraries. Whether your reference work is with children, teachers, 
students, professional men or club women you need this help. 

The cost is low and the price is soon earned in time saved. 


ASK FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY. 


Cumulative Index Co. 
504 American Trust Building, - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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of myself, 


Eternal Ink & 


I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 





at your service. 
age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. 
ant of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of 


I am the only lineal descend- 


my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send 1oc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Permit Me ies 
ier Ti ggins’ & 
: 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street i ae, ” Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street 
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ie Library Primer 


West Bat Baden Springs —. 


Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, 
on th 


A Valuable Text Book in Li- 


Wonderful curative ‘waters for diseased 

conditions of the digestive organs; mag- brary Economy 
nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains PRICE $1.00 
daily each way; through sleepers on —_ F ‘ ; ‘ 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


Round Trip ‘ror chiccvs $12.45 Library Bureau 


Folders and facts free. Address Clheaigs iin bien ails Phila. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE Washington _- London 
a 232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO J : 





John Cotton Dana 
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Museum Fittings 


























Library Bureau 
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\ THE NEW 






HAMMOND 


TYPE- 
WRITER 


THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
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The Hammond Typewriter 
f lakes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 
Ca rd it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort. 


The Hammond has a special library type, aud furthermore, prints in any 


Index anguage, style of type or color of ink on the same machine 


Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 


, 
W Oo rk states Governme! lemists, and have been pronounced “undoubtedly per 


manent. 











IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 





roe HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
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